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WESTMIJ^STE^R TO mCEMVJim. 



WHAT Londoner, choked with the 
dust of streeta, and deafened by 
the noise of traffic, has not often looked 
with wistful eyes at the one dustless 
and noiselesB thoroughfare of the huge 
City, " Old Father Thames" ? Poring 
over desk and book bygaaligbt at mid- 



day during one of our cheerful fogs, 
mth what longing do we think of the 
grassy banks a few milca up the river, 
where there is sunlight and (resh air ; 
and wc envy the flowing tide, muddy 
as it looks, which will so soon have 
passed for a little while out of dreariness 
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into daylight. There is a special attrac- 
tion for all Londoners in going "up 
stream ; " the contrast of scene, the 
change of atmosphere, are both greater 
than they can be if we take the other 
course and journey towards the river's 
mouth. There is, no doubt, a frame of 
mind in which we are disposed to seek 
those haunts where we know it is pos- 
sible to "spend a happy day ; " to eat 
whitebait at Purfleet (at the risk of 
being blown up by the largest powder 
magazine in the kingdom), or snrimps 
at Southend. We do not disparage 
Greenwich, with its memories of pen- 
sioners, and the attractions of its teles- 
copes, but in our best moods these are 
not the scenes to which our longing 
turns ; we look up the stream, and pine 
for the atmosphere of old-world tran- 
quillity which yet hangs around thejvillas 
and villages upon its banks. It is above 
Westminster bridge, starting from the 
Houses of Parliament, that we look for 
the haunts of heroes of the past, hard 
fighters and hard thinkers, and for some 
of the most characteristic charms of 
English landscape scenery. Let us sup- 
pose, then, either that the long desired 
holiday has arrived for our Londoner at 
last, or that our American cousin has 
run over for a trip to inspect the little 
island which Ainericans are always 
laughing at — ^with a laugh half envious, 
half affectionate ; the city attractions 
have lost their charm for each ; the 
Londoner has had enough of the city 
for the present ; the American has 
"done" the Tower, St. Paul's, the docks, 
and the wine vaults (why do all Ameri- 
cans make a point of doing the wine 
vaults ? Perhaps because Hawthorne 
'^ did " them once !) ; let us try " fresh 
fields and pastures new," up the river. 

Our starting point, though above the 
hmits of the city proper, is five, six or 
seven — no one can tell exactly how many 
— ^miles below the western edge of the 
metro^lis. The ancient city, with three 
hundred thousand inhabitants more than 
two centuries ago, and hardly a hundred 
thousand to-day, is but the dingy nucleus 
of a vast nebula of brick, that differs 



from a comet in constantly expanding 
and never contracting. As a sample of 
its progress, the opening, in the ten years 
from 1861 to 1871, of six hundred and 
thirty-five miles of new streets will serve. 
Nine or ten thousand houses are annually 
erected — twice as many as are in the 
same time added to the most rapidly 
growing American city^ About four 
millions of souls occupy an area of one 
hundred and thirty-one square miles ; 
this being still but a comer of the space 
— ^five hundred and seventy-six — ^in- 
cluded within the beats of tne metro- 
politan police. London has thus ga- 
thered to itself not only home provinces, 
but outlying colonies. More populous 
than Rome ever was, her commissariat 
gives her none of the worry that so com- 
plicated the pontics of her prototype. 
Seventy miles of beeves, ten abreast, 
stalk calmly every year into her capa- 
cious maw, and yet she is unsatisfied, 
and will not be appeased with anything 
short of a corresponding tribute of sheep, 
pigs ^nd poultry, to say nothing of 
fish, vegetables and bread. Statistics 
like these pass from the arithmetical 
into the poetic, and approach the sub- 
lime. Hecatombs do capital duty in 
the old epics, but what are hecatombs 
to such nations of live-stock as these ? 
An army, said Napoleon or Wellington, 
or both, travels on its belly. London 
equals in numbers, and exceeds in con- 
sumption, forty armies larger than either 
of these generals had at Waterloo. In- 
deed, we are bewildered by our very 
starting point ; we have to traverse 
so much ground before we can get 
away. A great part of the time is 
consumed in attaining the point 
of departure. The most determined 
sightseer is apt to be wearied before" 
reaching the rural part of his tour, 
unless he courageously makes up his 
mind to notice notning until he 
is really "off." In these days of 
underground travelHng, this is ren- 
dered easier than it used to be* 

A century or two ago, when the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen set out on their 
annual hunting excursion, their route 
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'.lay from " Cheapside down hj Fen- 
-chnrch Street, and so to Aldgate Pump," 
.and they soon found themeelves, despite 
the tardy locomotion of their Flemish 
horses, among the fields ! We ahnost 
smile now, as we turn from the Strand 
•down towards Whitehall, to think that 
this was once the " village of Charing," 
-and remember how fer away the fields are 
-at present. From where we start on our 
river expedition, instead of fields or 
grassy banks, we see, as our eye follows 
Uie course of the stream, the traces of- 
the rapid growth of the mighty city, 
forced prominently on our notice by the 
munificent embankment, one of the 
greatest works of Queen Victoria's reign ; 
-and, with all oiu- holiday ardour for the 
" g«)od old times," we are forced to con- 
■ fess that the beauty and fresh air and 
health which Westminster and Vauxhall 
-owe to the Thames Embankment, are to 
rbe preferred, even by the lover of the 
picturesque, to the expanse of dreary 
mnd, and noisome tide-marshes, which 
jnany of us remember so well. 

As we stand on Westminster bridge, 
'we cannot help recalling another femous 
■bridge, of which the poet said, that he 
:saw there "a palace and a prison on 
•each hand ; " and again drawing a con- 
trast in our own fevour. Happier, in- 



deed, to be in the England of to-day, even 
though the bridge on which we stand be^ 
not yet a century and a half old, when, ■ 
instead of thc'"palace and the prison" 
of the Venetian bridge of sighs, we see 
a palace, not of a tyrant, but of the 
nation's representatives ; a prison, not 
for the votary or the victim of crime, 
but for the sick and suffering — the 
m^niiiceut St. Thomas' Hospitid, How- 
ever, we must not be too hasty in self- 
gratulation ; a glance up the stream 
painfully reminds us that the prison is 
not yet a thing of the past, as our eye is 
caught by the heavy pile of Milihaiok a 
little higher up on the north side of the 
river. Nearly opposite to it, Lambeth, 
the ancient residence of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, combines the associa- 
tions of both palace and prison. Re- 
plete with memories of Cardinal Pole, 
Laud, Juxon, Tillotson, and their snc- 
ceasors, that part of its in-egular iagade 
which is first sought by the eye of the 
stranger is the Lollards' tower, wherein 
the followers of Wycliffe tasted the first 
fruits, on English soil, of religious per- 
secution. 

Bat far different recollections are 
awakened by the name of Vauxhall, the 
southern district where Lambeth Palaco 
stands. Here were the famous gardens. 
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opened to the public in 1660 ; tJiey 
were situated cloee to the manor house 
called Fulke's Hall (whence the name), 
formerly the tesidence of Fulke de 
Breant^. A description of the enter- 
tainmente there provided is given by 
Pepys, who speaks of them as "m^hty 
divertising ;" but it is to be feared that 
a good deal which a moralist wonld 
not find " mighty divertising " went on 
there, if we may judge by the sketches 
given by novelists and dramatists of the 
last century. 



Yauxhall gardens have passed away 
with Sir Roger de Coverley, and the 
superior taste which improved them ont 
of existence manifested iteelf in a laah- 
ionable pigeon-shooting resort, dubbed 
the Red House, 

Glancing to the northern shore again, 
Chelsea Hospital comes into view, a 



present which England owes, as ahe does- 
her Indian empire, her American colon- - 
ies, her navy, St. Paul's, the best of her- 
art treasures, and so many other acqui- 
sitions of power and culture, to the- 
maligned Stnarts. The stoiy that Nell^ 
Gwynne has the credit of having ang-* 
gested the creation of this national re- 
treat for the broken soldier ia far fromj 
having gained universal acceptance.. 
Yet the existence of the tradition is as, 
complimentary to her as wonld be its- 
tmth. It proves what a character for- 
that chfu'ity which covereth a multi- 
tude of sins, the active benevolence' 
of the gay comidienne had earned 
among ttie people. The Hanoveriaa; 
ladies who came "for all yonr goots " 
have never been accused of any 
such freak. 

The shadows of the femous dead I 
begin to thicken around us with the- 
bending trees — of great men, not as- 
they mingled in the turmoil of conrt 
and council, but as they strolled ia 
their gardens, laboured in the study, 
or went, like common people, 
through the daily round of do- 
mestic life. Withui a very circumscribed 
space lay the abodes of Pym, 'Shaft«8- 
bury, Locke, Addison, Steele, Swift and . 
Atterbitry. The extinct hamlet of.Little; 
Chelsea was thus gilded by the greater 
lights of the Augustan age of British 
literature, who have been brought to 
new life again in our own generation by.' 
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the genius of Thackeray, in his delight- 
ful lectures on the En^ieh humouriatB. 
The temptation to linger over their 
memory is great, hut space and time 
forhid, and our holiday makers and 
-tourists have not come out from the 
" smoke and etir of that dull spot which 
(men call " London, to read a few pages 
of a biographical dictionary, or to study 
the catfuogue of the national portrait 
■gallery. Only, when the little trip is 
■over, and we retnm to the scene of our 
daily work, if ever an evening seems 
long, or the hrain wearied with the dull 
routine of nineteenth century labour, 
"we prescribe an unfailing cure in 
'Thackeray's book, and the immortal 
pages of those to whom he introduces us. 
Or, if we care for yet older as- 
sociations, Chelsea wiU supply us still ; 
for on the same spot, long before the 
brilliant circle of eighteenth century 
■celebrities flourished. Sir Thomas More, 
the author of " Utopia," handed down 
to us b^ that enigma among philosophers 
-and divines, Erasmus, as every way a 
nnodelman. Other accounts go to justify 
this character. To himself, his long and 
placid life must have appeared a perfect 
success, and he may well have deemed 
himself to be lapsing dreamily into the 
bliss of his imaginary republic until 
imdely awakened by the axe of the tyrant 
■whom, in the epitaph of his own compo- 
■sition in the heyday of his prosperity, he 
■styles the " I»st of pruiccs," Headers 
■of this inscription, which stands in 



faultless Latin on his monument in 
Chelsea church, may note, after the pas- 
sage which proclaims the writer and de- 
ceased a stem foe to thieves and mur- 
derers, a blank space which was origin- 
ally filled with " nereticB," the identical 
class of malefiwtors for belonging to 
which he was himself, within three 
years, brought to the block by the best 
of princes. A keen helmsman it must 
have taken to steer in the wake of bluff 
Harry. The Vicar of Bray was right 
in claiming f« be the only consistent 
man of his day. . , 
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A different style of philosopher, one 
of our modem evangelists of the prac- 
tical. Sir Hans Sloane, unitea with More 
in illustrating Chelsea. His works have 
not followed him, but still speak in 
monuments which cannot lie — in the 
dispensary syst«m for the relief of the 
poor,- in broad and beautiful Botanic 
Gw^ens, and in the British MuBoum, 
whereof his bequest was the nuclens. 



The West End, as we follow the river, 
has become the south end, and that, in its 
most a^ravated form, we see on the 
south b^ik. The majesty and refine- 
ment of the ^st give place to the might 
of modem England ; and we lose, in 
sentiment at least, by the exchange. 
From monumental chimneys gin, vitriol, 
and soap works obscure the sunlight, 
and insult the nose, with their surplus 
fiimes. It may be a question whether 
the most elegant of English political 
writers, the site of whose villa; and 
the resting-place of whose remains is 
among them, would altogether enjoy 
such evidences of the prosperity of the 
kingdom whose welfare he pursued 
through paths so tortuous, yet illumined 
by so much genius. He — and certainly 
his friend Pope — might scom such 
" meaner things," The stat«aman and 
the poet would have been loth to accept 
the soap boiler as a fellow labourer in 



the cause of national elevation, although 
manufactures are at once the source and 
the endence of wealth, and the famiUar- 
ally of statesmanship and poesy, " The 
first king was a fortunate soldier," and 
his workshop, the battle-field, is less 
pleasant to look upon than the foulest- 
of fectories. 

All this, however, does not lessen our 
anxiety to leave behind these homes of 
progress, and get into the unprogressive 
country. It is not easy to avoid the 
traces and encroachments of the ever- 
growing metropolis ; it follows us \'i8ibly 
up the river. In fact, as we pass along 
the surface of the placid and contem- 
plative stream, where garden and grove 
more and more exclude the town, we 
find that it has stolen a much upon us, 
— ^flanked us, so to speak, on the right 
(or north), and taken a short cut across > 
a semicircular bend of the Thames, some 
miles in advance, to Hammersmith and 
beyond. Two miles' sail from the me- 
tropohswill thus bring us back into the 
midst of it. 

But till then we have our first glimpse 
at real country lieauties, which begin to 
peep out at na from the villas of Putney 
and Pulham. Here we leam to appre- 
ciate the beauty of old red brick, nest- 
hng amid lilac and laburnum ; and the 
scent of the fr'agrant shrubs tells us that 
we have, indeed, left the bnay town of 
lumes and fectories behind. Here, too,, 
once more the speU of association come 
over us, and great names of history lend 
an interest of their own' to the place. 
The chief of these, in the eyes of the stu- 
dent or pohtician, are Gibbon, who was 
bom, and the younger Pitt, who died, 
at Putney. It was not, however, among' 
such scenes as these that the great his- 
torian formed the plan of his immortal 
work. Conceptions of war and revolu- 
tion seem wholly oat of place as we look 
around us here, and although they might 
appear equally incongmous to us amid 
the ruins of the Colosseum (where he 
himself says that the design occurred to 
him), yet there the remains of the em- 
pire, whose epitaph he was to write, lay 
broad and clear around him. 
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It may well be a matter of aarprise 
that the task of disentangling from the 
obscure and involved records of twelve 
centuries of barbarism the reasons why 
so much and so bttle of it survive, 
should have been left to a wanderer from 
the British Islands, and we have canse 
to be proud of his performance of it. 
His work has not been appreciably im- 
proved by any of the corrections and 
espansions that have been essayed ; the 
author's edition remains the best. It 
may be pronounced not merely the 
only history of the vast period it covers, 
but the only compendious and perspi- 
cuous history of any considerable portion 
of it. It stands out in European litera- 



ture from a host of monographs, chroni- 
cles and memoirs, mrfny of them more 
brilliant and exhanstive, like one of 
Raphael's canvases in a gallery of 
Flemish cabinet pictures. Gibbon and 
Clarendon may almost be termed the only 
English historians. Hume and Robert- 
son were Scotch ; Macaulay's fragment 
is a clever contribution to tne literature 
of party rather than of history, and 
Froude must be admitted to be a chroni- 
cler whose passion is for paradox rather 
than for truth. In one or another re- 
spect each of these is Gibbon's superior 
in style. His method of expression is 
rhetorical, and involved to the iaa^ 
degree. And yet it does not tire tb^ 
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reader. DiBcovering the aenee aoon 
ceases to be fui effort, with snch unfail- 
ing regularity does the meaning distil, 
drop by drop, irom those involved sen- 
tonces. The cahn, clear, idiomatic flow 
I if Hume, and the direct, precise, engine- 
like beat of Macaulay, are iwth techni- 
cally preferable ; but the former would 
ha^'e put us to sleep before we had got 
through a long reign of the lower em- 
pire ; and the vigorous invective of the 
latter, pelting, as with rock crystal, the 
ample material before him, wonid have 
]>al)ed upon us ere losing sight of the 
Antoninea. 

Pitt, the , " great young minister," a 
maker and not a writer of history, died 
at the Bowh'ng Green House, on January 
23, 1806, of— had news ! The courier 
who brought him the intelligence of 
the battle of AuBterliU, brought him 
his death-warrant ; no French bullet 
could have been more fatal. Napoleon 
had his revenge for the disasters of 
the fiiture. Pitt might have outlived 
him, and even so nave died almost 
in his prime ; but the satisfaction of 
witnessing Moscow and Waterloo was 
deniedhim. Hepassed away before seeing 
what would have been, to him, the natu- 
mi and happy close of the great drama of 
which he only beheld the earher acts. 
It is impossible to repress a feeling of 
sjmpathy with the earnest and patriotic 
statesman, galled, . baffled and beaten, 
compelled, while racked with bodily suf- 
fering, to face some of the mightiest 
foes at home and abroad which it ever 



fell to the lot of a minister to encounter 

— the eloquence of Fox and Sheridan, 
and the sword of Napoleon — when we 
think of him laying down the chief 
power of the realio. to die, heart-broken, 
in this seclnded retreat. 

But the seclusion ia rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past. Attracted by the 
comparatively elevated situation and 
fine air of Putney heath, many residents 
have sought it. It is now covered with 
villas, each boasting its own private 
"grounds" (for so our auctioneer friends 
have taught us to call the little scraps 
of soil, sometimes barely large enough 
to accommodate a tree and some shrubs). 
It does not take a great mass of verdure 
to conceal a smallish house that stands 
back from the road, or to give to the 
whole row, square, crescent, terrace, or 
walk, a rural and retired effect, A pas- 
sion for planting is common to us Eng- 
lish everywhere, and especially does it- 
manifest itself where all the conditions, 
are so fovourable as on the upper 
Thames. Trees are the natural fringe 
of rivers in all countries. The water- 
courses of the great western plains of 
America are mapped out by the only 
arboreal efforts which nature there seems 
capable of making, and contrast un- 
favourably with the little streams of, 
England, which, in what is naturally a 
forest country, must always have been 
peculiarly rich in this decoration. Even, 
had this not been the case we should 
have made them so. The long stone, 
quay is Iiacked by its bordering grove,_ 
and towns and houses that', 
throng down to the water 
are content, or rather pre- 
fer, to view it through such 
peepholes as the leaves miy 
I'ouchsafe them. And in 
every department of gar- 
deningand ornamental cul- 
ture of the ground, our 
ibndness for foliage rfiows 
itself; it is quite refreshing 
after a tour on the contin- 
ent, to return from the 
stra^ling flower-beds and 
untidy lawns, to the brim 
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parterres even of suburban villas, 
and the smooth well-kept turf, the gloiy 
of Britain, that shower and shears. 
Heaven and man, vie in cherishing ! 

The country through which the 
Thames here flows is nearly as flat as 
the bottom of the ancient sea, through 
which the chalk and clay that underlie 
it were slowly sifted down. Neither 
rocky clifp, breezy down, nor soaring 
mount, has part in its scenery. What 
variety of outline the horizon, seen jfrom 
the river, possesses, is due to grove or 
facade ; but all the variety that these 
<5an give is there. The stream itself, so 
barren in some of the ingredients of the 
picturesque, is as agreeably astonishing 
in the use it makes of what it has. The 
tide runs to Teddington, twelve miles 
above London, so that, starting from 
London bridge one hour before high 
water, we may reach Teddington lock 
with the tide in three hours. But above 
Teddington, where lock and dam navi- 
gation begins, there is little current ; 
and it is amusing to hear sentimental 
beings sometimes rowing back from 
picnic parties on a summer evening, 
giving vent to their feelings in the 
beautifully inappropriate " Canadian 
Boat Song : " 

" Eow, brotbers, row ; the ttream runt fatt^ 
The rapids are near, and the daylight's past:" 

for the Thames has neither rapids nor 
rocky islets, and the most poetic dangers 
which can be conjured up for the benefit 
of those who enjoy that kind of excite- 
ment, are the possibility of becoming 
entangled in the tow rope of a barge, or 
unexpectedly whirled down an unper- 
ceived " lasher." The boats which now 
traverse with perfect safety the roughest 
bends of the river, are works of delicate 
art and frail substance, which the boat- 
men of thirty years ago would have 
deemed it madness to enter. It would 
be interesting to see, side by side, the 
boats in which, from year to year, the 
great boat race between O^ord and 
Cambridge has been rowed. From 
Putnev (where we now are) to Mort- 
lake, four miles above, is the celebrated 



course where the annual struggle takes 
place. What a sensation would be pro- 
duced among the crowds who line the 
banks on that day if, instead of the light 
** outriggers " with which they are now 
familiar, the crews were to row past in 
one of the " tubs " of twenty years ago I 
The scene along this course on a fine 
dey is a very pretty and a very exhilarat- 
ing one. The shining river covered with 
boats of all descriptions, decorated 
with flags and streamers, the long rows 
of carriages and the smiling faces which 
embellish them, Chiswick gardens in 
the distance, and the old red houses and 
the red-roofed church which peep 
through the foliage beyond, make up 
an agreeable picture wnich, until the 
business of the day has opened to the 
sound of the knives and forks and cork- 
screws, is pleasant enough to contem- 
plate, even without any racing. But 
the race is the first consideration and 
not the last, and no mere accessories, 
however agreeable in themselves, can 
compensate for anything which obstructs 
a fair view of the boats. Such, how- 
ever, is doubtless not the view of the 
large majority, who simply make the 
Boat-race an excuse for a day's holiday, 
with unlimited drinking and smoking. 
With these, of course, the greater the 
crowd the greater the fiin. But those 
lovers of rowing, who remember what 
the race was onfy a very few years ago, 
will regret its being turned into a car- 
nival for the class of persons who now 
infest it, however much the great festival 
may benefit the two charming places 
chiefly concerned. 

The tufted islets, which, as we pass 
on, every now and then divide the 
stream, are called in the local vernacular 
" Aits ; " and as we glide on among 
them, following the course of the river, 
long reaches, with spire or palace faint 
and pearly in the distance, altemato 
with sweeping curves, now shut in with 
masses of foliage, now flat and open, 
bank and stream melting imperceptibly 
into eaxjh other. The commonest trees 
are willow and elm, and it need scarcely 
be said that they are found here in rica 
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luxuriance ; and in the deep-reflected 
shadows which they cast, or on the 
vistas of water seen among the Aits, 
clumps of water-hlies, white and yellow, 
form a bright harmony with the velvet 
green of the meadows. Nor can we 
avoid noticing one beauty of Enghsh 
scenery which is especially remarkable 
along the Thames — the peculiar pearly 
tint which, owing to the humidity of 
the air, pervades the whole. It is a 
beauty wluch French landscape painters 
are always trying to impart to their 
pictures, but which has hitherto jeluded 
the skill of all except Enghsh water- 
colour painters, and afeW of our artists 
in oil. 

Another feature of interest in our 
little voyage is found in the bridges. 
We have to pass under no less than fif- 
teen between Westminster and Kich- 
mond. Some of these are modem and 
smart, some mediaeval and mossy, with 
a jumble of peaked arches, each one 
differing fi'om another iu shape and pro- 
portion. The architect of the middle 
ages built "to last.*' He was prodi- 
gal of material, and not given to venture- 
some experiments upon the capacities of 
the Arch, like the designer of the flat 
elliptical spans of Waterloo bridge ; 
his rule was to make security more 
secure ; he multiphed spans, made them 
high and sharp, and set them up on 
piers and starlings that occupied — and 
still do occupy, where they have not been 
removed as impediments to the free 
course of improvement — the greater 
part of the river's width. 

Such bridges as these have mostly 
vanished from that part of the river's 
course which we are now traversing ; 
but as we ascend the stream into regions 
less harried by the inexorable invader 
Progress, they grow more and more 
common ; as we are come further into 
the country we are led back at the same 
time into the past ; it is like taking a 
trip into Antiquity by steam. 

The signs of progress aU around us, 
and the thought of steam, recal our at- 
tention to the absurd little steamers 
which infest these waters ; might not 



"progress" do something even witk 
them ? Or must they remain, like our 
cabs, in their present condition of shaM- 
ness and discomfort ? Yet, like the 
cabs, they are necessaries; they, or some-^ 
thing like them, must always be the 
gondolas of London's grand canal (if 
Venice will forgive us for the unpoetical 
comparison) ! 

It is in perfect keeping that the charms, 
of the soft and mellow landscape that 
unrolls itself on either hand should be: 
those of peace. Nearly two centuries. 
and a half have passed since it was dis- 
turbed by battle. The fact helps us to 
reahse the unspeakable blessing Eng- 
land's insulated position is to her. Not 
only are our liberty and prosperity 
enabled to expand and establish them- 
selves without fear of disturbance from 
external forces, but they receive an im- 
pulse from the mere recognition of this 
fact, derived from observation of the lot 
of our less fortunate neighbours. Our 
domestic pohtics, unHke those of the 
continental nations, are controlled only 
by domestic interests. The result is a 
practical and common-sense treatment 
of them, such as a merchant makes of 
his private affairs in the seclusion of his 
counting-house. The " nation of shop- 
keepers " thus carries " shop " into her 
Parhament. Could a ditch, impassable: 
even to a Von Moltke, be drawn around 
France from Dunkirk to Nice, and kept, 
impregnable even for a few decades, the* 
world would witness a notable change 
in the steadiness of her institutions and 
her industry. Peace at home tells, in 
three words, the main story of English 
freedom and might. Nor are we as a 
nation, it may honestly be said, either 
forgetful of, or ungrateful for, the fact. 

But while we moralize boat and tide 
pass on. An object of interest meets the 
eye in Chiswick House, a river-side resi- 
dence belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, but less noted for any afisociation 
with the name of Cavendish, than as hav- 
ing witnessed the last hours of C. J. Fox 
and George Canning. Fox's death-bed, 
like his death-hour and his tomb, was 
very close to that of his gjceat rival. 
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You may read their epitaphs without 
turning on your heel, although a truth- 
ful one will not be written for either 
until we stand in the midst of Buoh a 
quarter of a century as that which 
ended with the battle of Waterloo. 

Chiswick chnrchyard accommodates 
hke most other churchyards, an odd 
jumble of sleepers. The Earl of Ma- 
cartney, the modem introducer of the 
Flowery Land to its forgotten and for- 
getting a(X|uaintance of old, Europe ; 
Charles IL's Duchess of CleTcIand ; 
Mary, the daughter of Oliver Cromwell; 
Gary, the trandator of Dante ; Kent, the 
architect; and, chief of all, Kent's tor- 
mentor, Hogarth, — are among its occu- 
pants. Hogarth's well-known epitaph, 
by Garrick, we may quote : 

Turenell, great piilnter o[ mankind, 
WHo reached the Dobleet paint of art, 

Whoas plctnred morala chann tha mind. 
And through the eye coiTBct tha heart > 

It genius fire thee, reader, stay; 
H Nature move thee, drop a (ear : 

Tor Hogarth's honoured daat Ilea heT« 

In his later years the father of British 

caricature owned a cottage hard by, 

. where he spent his summers in re-touch- 



ing his plates and preparing them for 
posterity. He still retained his residence 
in Leicester Fields, for he could have no 
other real home than London. It is 
corionB to specnkte on what might have 
been his position in Art had he brought 
himself to shake the cockney dust from 
his feet, and seek the more SEathetic 
training of Italy. One year, or three, 
or five, spent at Rome or Florence 
would not have sufficed to replace his 
inborn devotion to the grotesque with 
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■ anything higher. "Wilkie, who has been 
-vaHed Hogarth's moonlight, cuinot be 

said to have improved himself by taldag 
that step, the works executed after his 
retnni home being inferior to hia earlier 

■ efforts. Hogarth, too, might have been 
spoiled for that iield which he holds 
without ohallenge, and have spent the 
i-CBt of his career in cultivating one 
which, though more elevated, wotild 
have been less suited to hia genius. It 
may be quite as well, therefore, that the 
hand of the gendarme was laid on his 
shoulder at the gate of Calais: the 
Frenchmanproved to be an " angel nn- 

.awares." He saved for Enghmd aa. 
illustrator whom she values more highly 
than she would a mere manufacturer of 
Ajaxes or Madonnas, although when the 
outraged Briton was whirled round on 
the deck of the hfctlc packet, and his nose 
violently pointed in the direction of the 
white cUffs of England, neither he nor 
his unceremonious manipulator was 
.aware how beneficial the proceeding was 
for the person most concerned. Ho- 
garth, as Thackeray rightly points out, 
was more than a painter ; he was a 
humomfus philosopher ; he cMinot be 
■classed with the EowlaJidsons, Oruik- 
.shjmkB, Leeches, or Du Mauriers, who 
.80 worthily represent satirical art in the 
England of the nineteenth century. 
Even Gilray, who belongs as much to 
the end of his own as to the beginning 
•of our century, apd whose wor^ are of 



a higher class than those of the artists 
just named, cannot claim a place in 
quite the same category as Hogarth. 
He claimed to be a clWacter painter, 
of a rank superior to those wlko 
wielded the satiric pencil, and dealt 
in the force of what he termed " cari- 
catura." He drew the just distinction 
between high comedy and iarce, and 
sometimes even aimed at a position in 
melodrama. Such a rank he claimed 
for " Un Marmge a la mod«" not with- 
out some countenance from independent 
critics ; and on the same level may 
certainly be placed the "London 
Apprentices," and the "Rake's Pro- 
gress." 

We cannot leave his monument, after 
having given (iarrick's epitaph on him, 
without adding the few lines which 
Dr. Johnson has left as a tribute to his 
triend : 

■'Thflh»nilo( him here torpid lies, 

Who drew th" esgenUal Jomu of grace ; 
Here, clooed ia deith^ the Httentire eyea 
That >sw the manaera in tiie face." 

On the left of Chiswick is Bam Eima, 
the home in their respective times, of 
Secretary Walsingham and of Cowley. 
That the latterdid not select in thischoice 
of ail abode " so bcalthfiil a situation as 
he might have done " is clear, for one 
glance reveals the tendency to swampi- 
ness which yet afflicts the spot. But 
one account given of the circumstances 
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of his death leaves very little to be laid 
to the charge of malaria. He missed 
his way on returning from a " wet night " 
at the house of a friend, and passed 
what remained of the small hours under 
a hedge. A timely quotation to him 
then would have come from his own 
" Elegy upon Anacreon : " 

Thou pretendest, traitorous Wine ! 
To be the Muses' friend and mine : 
With love and wit thou dost begin 
False fires, alas ! to draw Us in ; 
Which, if our course we by them ke^. 
llisguide to madness or to sleep. 
Sleep were well : thou'st learnt a way 
To death itself ;now to betray. 

A weakness of this description, com- 
bing with his well-tried loyalty, was 
calculated to win him a friend in the 
Merry Monarch. Charles's eulogy was, 
that " Mr. Cowley hath not left a better 
man behind . him. in England." .The 
judgment of Charles's subjects was that 
he was the first of English living poets, 
Milton to the contrary notwithstanding. 
They placed him accordingly in West- 
minster Abbey, by the side of Chaucer 
and Spenser, while his rival, blind and 
in disgrace (with the bookseller's five 
pounds for the copyright of " Paradise 
Lost" in one pocket, and — unhappily 
for his weight with the literafi of the 
Restoration — a thousand from Cromwell 
in the other, for pelting Monsieur Sau- 
maise with bad Latin), was sinking into 
an obscure grave at St. Giles's. 

Mortlake, already alluded to as the 
western terminus of the Boat-race course, 
guards the remains of two other votaries 
of imagination. Partridge, the astro- 
loger and maker of almanacs, has a 
double claim to immortality — ^first, as 
Swift's victim in " The Tatler ; " and, 
second, as having distinguished himself 
among the tribes of lying prophets, by 
blundering into a prediction that came 
true — of snow in hot July. The other 
was no less a personage than Dr. Dee, 
familiar to readers of " Kenilworth." 
Good Queen Bess luxuriated, like poten- 
tates of more recent date, in a kitchen 
cabinet, and Dr. Dee was a member. 
In his counsels Elizabeth apparently 



trusted as implicitly as in those of her 
legitimate ministers. She often sought 
his retreat, as Saul did that of the Witch 
of Endor, for supernatural enhghten- 
ment. Unfortunately, the jounjals of 
these stances are not preserved. Dee's 
show-stone, a bit of obsidian, in which 
he pretended to mirror future events, 
was in Horace Walpole's collection at 
Strawberry Hill. How such matters 
were viewed in those times is evidenced 
by the facts that the learned Casaubon 
published a folio of Dee's reports of in- 
terviews with spirits ; that Dee was 
made Chancellor of St. Paul's ; and 
that he was employed to ascertain by 
necromancy what day would be most 
auspicious for Elizabeth's coronation. 
Still, let us remember that Cagliostro's 
triumphal march across Europe dates 
back but a century ; that Cumming's 
prophecies constitute a standard autho- 
rity with many most excellent and in- 
telligent persons ; and that Spiritualism^ 
despite the most crushing reverses, 
numbers many able votaries on both' 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Very vivid is the contrast that awaits 
us at the next curve of the river be- 
tween the ugly town of Brentford (the 
" lang toun " of South, as Kircaldy is 
of North, Britain) on the right, and 
the horticultural marvels of Kew, on 
the left. Brentford, however, like many 
other weak points of the Thames, is 
screened from the reprobation* of the 
navigator by the friendly trees of a large* 
island. If we feel a personal interest 
(after our late moralising on the subject 
of peace) in studying the field of two* 
battles fought — one more than 860 yearsi 
ago between the Saxons and Danes. 
(" kites and crows," as Hume calls th6m) 
and the other 240 years since, between 
Roundheads and Cavaliers — or if, out 
of reverence for Shakespeare, we wish 
to inspect the national palace of the 
famous " old woman " whom Falstaft" 
had such good cause to remember, we- 
shall stop at Brentford. If we lack 
time or taste for these matters we shall 
go to Kew, one of the lions of the river* 
In front stands the old red-brick palace. 
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the fevonrite country house of George II, 
It ]'b to hiB Queen, excellent, if nnlovely 
Charlotte, tl^t we owe the foundation 
of the matchless Botanic Gardens. Their 
glories are inveotoried in the guide- 
books ; two hundred and forty acrea of 
park, and seventy-five of garden ; acrea 
of Bpace and miles of walk under glass ; 
the great paUn-houae, tall enoupi for 
most of tue members of that giant 
iamily to erect themselves in and enjoy 
the l^^est liberty ; the Chinese pagoda, 
one hundred and sixty-three feet high ; 
the entire vegetable world in microcosm, 
ordered, trimmed and labelled with as 



much precision as though, instead of 
being the manufacture of Nature, they 
were so many bales of Manchester goods 
ticketed for exportation to another 
planet. 

Conspicnoua on the opposite side of 
the Thames, midway of the " linked 
sweetaesa" of Kew, stands Sion House, 
a seat of the Duke of Northninberland. 
Originally a wealthy nunnery, it was 
seized, and of course disestablished and 
held as his own, by Henry Till. 
It served him as a prison for one of bis 
wives, and a few years later furnished 
a night's resting-place for hia own 
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Temains on tbeir way to 
Windsor. The nunnery 
was revived hj hia daugh- 
ter. Queen Mary, who has 
lately been presented to us 
in her most favonrabie 
light by the pen of our 
laureate-dramatiet, albeit 
that what little charm the 
published drama gives to 
her character is lost again 
upon the stage. Sion 
House had reverted to the 
crown on the attainder of 
the Duke of Northumber- 
land, to whom it had ori- 
ginally been granted on 
the attainder of the Pro- 
tector, Somerset, who had 
received it from Edward 
VI. From Sion House, 
Lady Jane Grey stepped 
to a throne and a scaffold ; 
nor do its associations 
with the misfortunes of 
royalty end here. In it the children of 
Charles I, were kept in custody hj the 
Parliament, and it witnessed an mter- 
view between them and their unfor- 
tunate parent, procured as a great 
favour by special intercession. The 
Iiouse is stiU m the possession of repre- 



sentatives of the Percies, but ia not open 
to public inspection, which is a matter of 
regret to some tonrists, whcae appetite 
for sight-seeing is insatiable. A little 
higher up the river rises the picturesque 
tower of Isleworth Church, and beyond 
that again lies Eichmond. 



II. 
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ARRIVED at Richmond, a spot which 
divides with Hampton Court and 

"Windsor the sovereignty of rural 
Thames, our best course ia to chmh 
Richmond Hill, an eminence which en- 
joys a superiority to both those rival 
attractions in at least one respect — that 
of breadth of prospect. That so sUght 
an eminence should do so reminds us of 
the extreme flatness of the country 01 
this side of Loudon. The view from 



Richmond Hill is a justly celebrated one, 
however, in spite of its flatness ; and 
more than one famous artist has selected 
it as the subject of a large picture. 
The last of these, Mr. Vicat Cole's gor- 
geous canvas (the effect of which was so- 
much imperilled by the peculiar figures 
on the terrace in the foreground), will 
be fresh in the memory of many of orii*' 
readers. There is something in the view 
from the terrace of the not^ " Star and 
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Garter," of which the eye never' tires. 
The leading features of it are simply a 
winding river broken by ialeta, and an 
immense eipame of level woodland, yet 
the charm of it never fails ; and the 
spell of its beauty subdaes poet, paint«r, . 
and musician, alike. As we gaze upon 
it, the bright sunny strains of Flotow's 
" Martha " come back to the ear ; the 
town is alive with the festivities of the 
old " statute fair ; " the runaway maids 
of honour and the foolish old lord in 
their peasant disguises pass laughingly 
■by in the train of the joyous chorus of 
would-be domestics who are thronging 
to the park ; the sentimental young 
farmer, Lionel, with his beer-loving 
friend, stops at the door of the " Star 
and Garter " of Queen Anne's day, for 
a glass of that refreahing bever^e 
which has inspired Flotow's rollicking 
"beer song," The dream of the past 
is rudely dispelled by the apparition of 
some young " girl of the penod," who 
passes hj us during our reverie, thinking 
more of the last new thing in " skirts " 
or " Dolmans," than of the beauties of 
nature spread ont before her, and the 
moralising spirit whispers that if the 
" lady helps " of the present day are 
not of more use than our operatic friend 
Lady Enrichetta, alias Martha, we poor 
housekeepers must look forward to a 
terrible ftiture ! 

Nor is it painter and musician only 
who have illaatrated the scene around 
ns. The great bard of Tweedside can 
spare a few words of ad- 
miration for it, even as he 
wrote beside his beloved 
Tweed. In the "Heart 
of Midlothian " he stops 
Jeanie Deans and the 
Duke, notwithstanding the 
life and death importance 
of their errand, to mark 
where " the Thames, here 
turreted with villas, and 
there garlanded with for- 
ests, moved on slowly and 
placidly, like the mighty 
monarch of the scene, to 
whom all its other beauties 



were but accessories." It is bat a 
Umi ted monarchy, of the mild British 
constitutional type, that can he attri- 
buted to a sluggish stream of a hundred 
yards in width, majestic as it may have 
appeared to the poet of " Tweed's fair 
river, broad and deep." In this case, 
stateiiness and dignity attach rather to 
the land than to the water, if only be- 
cause there is more of it. M^nitude 
is essential to them. Kings must not 
be Uttle, as Louis XIV. tAught us hj 
his robes and padding and periwigs. It 
is an odd sort of sovereign, moreover, 
that occupies the lowest place in the 
presence cnamber, and is dominated by 
all hi3 surroundings. 

Another Tweedside minstrel has also 
been busy with the scene ; one who 
should have been mentioned When we 
spoke of Kew, for there he lived, and 
wrote, and died, — James Thomson, 
author of" The Seasons," the "Castle 
of Indolence," " Tancred and Sigis- 
munda," and the unfortunate " Sophon- 
isba." Thomson was one of the unlucky 
victims to the passion for writing 
tragedies which prevailed early in the 
last century ; it is hard, both on himself 
and on his admirers, that the author of 
" The Seasons " should go down to pos- 
terity as the composer of the astounding 
line : 

" oh, SophoiilabB ; Sophonliba, Oh < " 

But the scene now before us drew from 
him better lines than that, which, after 
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' Sophonisba,' it is but fail to quote : — 

Here let ni iweep 
' Tbe boandleu landacape ; noT the rsptored eje, 
Exulting iwlft, to huge Angiuti nnd. 
Now to the Biiter-BlUa thit iklrt herpIMn, 
To lottr HsTTon aoi>, and now to when 
JUJeitic Wlndjor lifts his princely brow, 

etow let n> trace the mtktchleu vale of Thunei, 
FBlr-wlndlng np to where the Mdh* hunt 
Xn Twib'nmm'a bowen ; to royal Hampton^e pile ; 
To Clermout'a terraaa'd height, and Eaher'i grorei. 

Enchanting rale r beyond whate'er the Mtue 
Haa at AobaU or Heaparla anng. 

One visit will not suffice for the scene 
before UB. He who desires to test ite 
mulliformitj, must see it again and 



again. The English skj has a vast vari- 
ety of doud-effect, which repea,t8 itself 
in " moving accidenis" as ^ists term 
them, " by flood and field." When the 
sky is not entirely overcast, the ever- 
varying patches of light and nhade on 
80 broad a surface, forbid its presenting 
exactly the same appearance for more 
than a few moments together. The 
white buildings scattered over it assist 
this kaleidoscopic movement. As we 
gaze upon a smooth patch of unbroken 
shadow some miles off, it ia suddenly 
and sharply flecked, thanks to the drift- 
ing of the clond above it, by a bright 
gleam of light, and then another and 
another, till a whole town or range of 
villas, before unseen, brightens the dis- 
tance. Onward sweeps the cloud, fol- 
lowed by its fellows, and these new 
objects fade into nothingness, while 
Others beyond them, or it may be 
neqrer, fladi into view. The river aids 
this incessant change in the distribution 
of light and shade by its reflection ; it 
deepens shadow and intensifies hght ; it 
is never sombre, however dull may be 
the face of the land, for somewhere or 
other, edging an island, or shooting out 
fiom a point, it will furnish a little bit 
of arrowy glittering hght, all the more 
eSective in the picture, because of the 
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gloomy Betting that demands it and 
supplies its foil. 

Remwkable as is the predominance, 
in this view, of copse and ffrove over the 
«igns of habitation saA indnstty belong- 
ing to the heart of so densely-populated 
a district, art has not neglected its ofiice 
in decorating the foreground. Villa 
and terrace cluster along the slope ; for 
this has always been a favourite retreat 
■of the Londoner, whether he came for 
a day or for a decade, — to refresh himself 
in the midst of his life's labour, or to 
rest daring the years that remain after 
it is ended. 

But we must not forget, in aiteiring 
the prospect from the hill, that behind 
us lies yet another attraction. Turning 
ihsm the river we come again under the 
«harm of turf and tree as we enter the 
gateway of the Great Park. This must 
have been a great surjriBe to that 
American cousin of ours, whose dis- 
appointment with the front view vented 
itself in the remark : " Why, this 
country wants clearing!" 

Here we are within the precincts of 
royalty. The Park, some eight miles 
in cfrciiit, belongs to the Crown; as 
part of it, with the old palace of Sheen, 
has done since Henry I., and the rest 
wince Charles I., who purchased it and 
enclosed it at great cost to his purse 
and popularity, of neither of which had 
he much to spare. The gay groups of 
holiday folks who throng the walks sug- 
f^est, instead, that it is the property of 



the people. The phrases are becoming 
synoDjmoas. The grounds attached to 
the royal palaces, in this- as in other 
parts of England, are more enjoyed by 
the masses tnan by the sovereign. Our 
Queen prefers the more retired and quiet 
homes of Osborne and Balmoral, en- 
deared by associations with which every 
home in England can sympathize ; and 
as two centuries and more have elapsed 
since any of her predecessors hved at 
Bichmond, the chances are against its 
becoming the abode of her successors. 
It is too historical to be a home. Kings 
and queens, like common people, prefer 
to set up their own household go^ and 
construct a home for themselves. They 
do not like, even in the matter of a dwel- 
ling-place, to sink their personality en- 
tirely. This fancy for setting up for 
themselves has been especially strong in 
the House of Hanover. George III. 
liked to bury himself at Kew, or among 
his pigs and sheep on the fanns into 
which he converted part of Windsor 
Park. His son established himself at 
Carlton House, with the occasional re- 
laxation of the Oriental monstrosity at 
Brighton. The present prince of Wales 
has chosen Sandringham, which, should 
he retain his liking for it, may rank in 
future story with Woodstock or Sheen. 
Sheen or Shene, with a variety of 
other spellings, was anciently the name 
of Richmond. Sheen Palace was occu- 
pied by the first three Edwards : the 
hero of Crfey there closed his eyes on 
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the plory of this world in the leai^ 
month of June, when the England, 
whose langaage under him first breathed 
the atmosphere of a court, and who 
singles him out as her favourite among 
the Plautagenets, was looking her love- 
liest. Through the palace window floated 
to the dying king the murmur of the 
same river and the breath of the same 
groves i«>on which we now look. Far 
in the West ttie newtowers of Windsor, 
built by him, broke, as now, the flat 
horizon ; while the mass of leafage 
that matched it in the East may have 
swayed over the heads of Chaucer's 
pUgrims on their merry return from 
Canterbury, with sins newly shriven and 
an ample stock of indulgences to cover 
the peccadilloeB of the next few .years. 
If the tales with which they beguiled 
their penitential journey to the sacred 
shrine were of the character which 
Chaucer represents, gay indeed must 
have been those which enlivened them 
as they rode homewards with disburdened 
conscience and pious duty discharged. 

The name of Richmond was bestowed 
on Sheen by Henry VII. in honour of 
the Richmond in Yorkshire from which 
he derived his title. It witnessed his 
closing hours, as also those of the last 
of his dynasty. It was dorni Eiclunond 
Hill that "Cousin Gary" dashed on his 
long gallop to Scotland to tell James VI. 
that the halls which had received the 
body of his ancestor, James IV. (a 



slain enemy of England, brought from 
Flodden wrapped in lead and tossed un- 
buried into a lumber room,) were his. 
In our day Cary would h^ve simply 
stepped into the telegraph office, and at 
the cost of a shiUing placed the infor- 
mation in the hiida of the new 
possessor before the chill of death had 
siezed the limbs of the_ former one. 
But in those days the nearest approach 
to the telegraph existed only in the 
fertile imagination of Burbage's partner 
at the Globe Theatre, — the immortal 
inventor whose "Ariel" could "put a 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes," 
and'underfake to 



The first of the Stuarts did not 
greatly affect Richmond, perhaps be- 
cause he did not like treading too 
closely in the footsteps of the murderer 
of his mother, and perhaps because of 
other associations connected with the 
place. Elizabeth herself had been a 
prisoner at Richmond for a short time 
in her sister's reign. It served a 
similar pnrpose for Charles I. in 1647. 
All this helps to explain the fancy of 
monarchs for setting up new eatabhshi- 
ments. The old ones in the course of 
time, accumulate such an nnpleasanfl 
stock of reminiscences. The, warnings 
of the past lurk under the archways, or 
glance from out the ivy clad casements^ 
Royalty has forsaken the Tower where 
their voices fill the air, and Holyrood, 
where the ghost of tragedy still seemai 
to hover. The Tuileriea have earned 
the disgust of three French dynasties ; 
and no British sovereign will ever carry 
a good appetite into Inigo Jones' ban- 
queting-room at Whitehall, beautiful 
as it is. 

Turning away from the historical, 
and somewhat depressing associations of 
the spot on which we stand, and looking 
out once more over the extensive range 
of country spread before us, we are re- 
minded by a distant spire of one whose 
name in our own century is worthy to 
r^ with that of those eighteenth 
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■i«ntury^ celebrities whose genins seems 
to hftunt this particular neighbourhood; 
for towards the north rises the slender 
spire of H arrow-on -the-Hill, — « The 
Visible Church," as Charles II. was 
wont to call it as he looked 
upon it from the terrace 
of the castle at Windsor ; — 
and who can look on Harrow 
and forget Byron ? 

If the time allotted to our 
river-trip will aUow, we may 
here torn aside outof our course 
to visit a place so beaatiful 
in itself, as well as so interest- 
ing from its connection with 
the many great men who have 
received their early training 
ihere ; tmd following the valley 
of the Brent, by Hanwell, 
with its pretty chorch (and 
another large building, which 
■caUs up thoughts too sad for 
iohday time), we may make 
la halt at Harrow-on-the-HiD, 
:and spend a day pleasantly 
Among scenes familiar to 
Byron, Peel, Palmerston, 
and others, whose ntunra 
have long been famous, 
before returning to Rich- 
mond, and pasBing no beyond 
the first lock at Teddii^ton 
to the reaches of the Upper 
Thames. 



Master John Lyon, when in 1592, he 
endowed a Grammar-school at Harrow, 
showed good judgment iu his selection 
of a site. It occupies the highest 
ground in Middlesex. From the top 
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of the Church tower we 
look down upon the " huge 
dun canopy ' of St. Paul s, 
in the east, and through 
the curtain of mist fog or 
smoke which generally en- 
circles it, we imagine the 
city of London, while 
beyond it a long narrow 
hne of blazing light markg 
where the sun is ahining 
upon the " people's palace " 
(aa the Daily Telegraph 
dehghts to call it) at Syden- 
ham. To the sonth-west, 
over wood and hill, the view 
extends to Winifaor, though 
it mnat be confessed that 
a clear day is needed to 
enable us to discern the 
castte at all distuictly. 
Harrow Church, in part, at 
least, is of much earlier 
date than the School ; in 
the hase of the tower, and 
in the colmnns between the 
nave and aisles, there is pointed out 
to the visitor masonry attributed to 
Lanfranc in the time of William 
the Conqueror. Hard hy, on the summit 
of the hill, is a curious achievement of 



nature, a good deal older stiU — an unfil- 
ing well, from which Saxon swineherds 
may have drunk, when the daughter of 
the tanner of Falaise was yet "inmaideii 
meditation, fency free." Old Harrovians 
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would lain believe that this was 
their poet's Caetalia, but that he himself 
traces the stream of inspiration to its 
source among " the highest hUls that 
rise above the source of Dee." 



He was then a child of but eight years. 
But for the lucky snatch of an attend- 
ant, he would, on one of his boyish 
scrambles above the Linn of Dee, have 
tumbled into the torrent, and left the 
poets of the nineteenth centnry without 
one of their most formidable rivals ; 
bnt fete had decreed that thirty years 
more should be allotted to the line of 
the Byrons, and into that closing span 
were to be crowded the highest glories 
of a pedigree of eight hundred years. 
Were the poet alive now, he would pro- 
bably be amused to find how he has, in 
a manner, re-consecrated the church and 
churchyard. The charm for visitors to 
that building lies no longer in crypt and 
column coeval with the conquest, but 
in a rusty old tombstone, covering some 



foi^tten dead, which the 
poet so much ^ected as a 
seat, that his playmates 
namedit " Byron's tomb." 
Aspiring or sentimental 
tourists, havejoften shown 
their reverence— re verenoe 
rather for the poet, than 
for the place — by chipping 
pieces from the stone, in 
1 memory of their visit ; in 
I vain have the gaps been 
filled with cement ; the 
toujist soul reverences 
even the cement in the 
) same fitshion, and chips off 
and carries it away as regu- 
larly JH if it was the ori- 
ginal stone on which the 
author of "Don' Juan'! 
and the " Corsair " sat ! 
Within the last twenty 
years an addition has been 
made to the chnrchyard 
and it no longer entk at 
the brow of the hill where 
"Byron's tomb" stands, but extends 
down the steep slope which ends 
in the tempting levels of the school 
cricket grounds. The attractions of 
the old church, too, have a powerful 
rival in the new school chapel, Duilt by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and replacing a curious 
little brick chapel, which was pulled 
down to make way for it about twenty 
years ago. As a curiosity, we give an 
engraving of the old chapel and its site, 
which is so changed now as to be beyond 
recognition by those who remember it 
as it was. Where the trees stand in the 
engraving, is now the site of the " New 
Schools," and in place of the bam on 
the left, is one of those large red-brick 
houses of the assistant-masters which 
arc such a marked feature in the aspect 
of the Harrow of to-day. There are 
few groups of buildings more striking 
than the line which forms a kind of 
terrace here, along the eastern side of 
the hill. Between the broken outline 
of the head-master's house, visible over 
the mass of trees which border the 
slope of its gardens, and the graceful 
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gothic pile of the chapel, rises the new ' 
SchooILibrary,builtiiil862,in memory 
of the brilliant head-maeterahip of 
Dr. Yaughan, the preBcnt Master of the 
Temple, whose name it bears, and in 
testimony of the gratitude of Harrov- 
ians towards one whom the school will 
always have cause to regard with affec- 
tion. This picturesque building, of the 
prevailing red brick, contrasts weU with 
the flint and stone architecture of the 
Chapel, which is a simpler edition of 
the Chapel of Exeter CoUege at Oxford, 
and traces through the Iatt«r its descent 
from the famous " Sainte Chapelle " of 
Paris. Following the line of the terrace 
we come to red brict again, beautifully 
veiled in Virginia creeper, at the New 
Schools, and beyond that stretches a 
line of masters' houses, while above 
the whole group the Church spire rises 
from among the trees which crown the 
hill. 

Farther objects of interest will be 
found in visiting the Old Schools, 
especially in the large " Fourth Form 
Room," where the oak panels covered 
with .names, some famous, some — the 
greatmajority — belonging to the 'mute 
inglorious' of the past, abundantly 
testiiy to the antiquity of that abom- 
inable habit whicn decorates even 
the Pyramids of E^pt or the rocks of 
Petra with the efforts of Englidi 



amateur sculptors. Here, however, we 
can afford to forgive the mischief for 
the sake of two of the mischievous 
whose names, carved by their own hands, 
win have perished even from the oak 
panel before they are forgotten by Har- 
row or by England, — Byron and Peel. 

But we have lingered long enough at 
Harrow-on -the- HiU, and the trip has 
t«mpted us away from the river side. 
We return to Richmond, either by the 
magic of imagination in a moment, or 
by the more prosaic and practical 
method of the railway, and pass at once 
froin the atmosphere of busy life, and 
the bright promises of opening manhood 
which the great pubUc school suggests 
to the visitor, back again to the 
tranquillity of the river scenes, and the 
im^es of rest after toilsome life which 
so many spots at this point supply. 

"We have spoken of the misfortunes of 
royalty with which Richmond is con- 
nected. A farther remmder of them 
is famished by a glance across the 
river. The stately mansion on the 
shore opposite Richmond, called Orleans 
House, was the retreat during part of 
his exile, of the " Citizen lung," as 
Louis Philippe delighted to style him- 
self: and also, by another shuffle of 
Fortune's cards, since 1848 that of one 
of his sons. He left behind him an 
excellent repute, as did Charles X. at 
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Uolyroodi Louis de Bien-aime at Hart- 
well, and the lateet, though possibly not 
the last of the refugee Louis at 
OhiBelhorst. It may be doubted if any 
of them were ever as happy aa in Eng- 
land,even allowing for their full share of 
a Frenchman's proverbial contempt for 
a home anywhere outside of France. 
The sense of repose and security could 
not fail to be the sweetest of luxuries 
to the occupant of so shaky a throne ; 
wid nowhere in the wide space of Eng- 
land's asylum could that sense be more 
complete and refreshing than here 
Under the trees by the sleepy river; 
everything in the slightest degree 
suggestive of war, tumult, and revoKi- 
tion smothered out ; the whole strength 
of the British Empire interposed 
against peril from the fevered continent, 
and the peace of centuries interwoven 
into the wa^ of the people and the air 
of their abodes. In the time of Louis 
Philippe that prophecy of the first 
Darwin, — the &ther who looked to the 
future, not the son who reads the past — 
which harnesses steam to the "slow 
bai^ " had not come to pass. That 
snail-like craft, dependant on the tow- 
rope and such capfuls of breeze as the 
groves allowed to pass through, mono- 
pohsed the river. Even the very 
moderate commotion due to the 



of a small steamboat was wanting. 
And that is again disappearing ; the 
wrinkles which it drew upon the cahn 
and venerable fiice — venerable in an 
old age the most hale xaA green inu^in- . 
able — of Father Thames, are fedmg 
away, and he smUes up from his leaff 
couch into the face of king or com- 
moner, Briton, Frenchman, or American, 
with a Ireshness that is a sovereign 
value for inward bruises of heart and 
mind. 

Let us trust that the enforced migra- 
tions of Gallic rulers are all over, and 
that the Septennate of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon may end, after the old Hebrew 
law in jubilee. Should it fall out other- 
wise, however, the long tiers of villas 
that terrace the green slopes of Rich- 
mond and Twickenham are ample to 
accommodate generations of exiles. 
Good company awaits them, too; for 
fashion takes tne locahty under its wing, 
and the peerage is not unrepresented 
among what we should call the settlers. 
The "bauld Buccleuch," head of the 
rieving clan Scott, still makes occasional 
raids across the Border upon the beef 
of the Saflsenacha, with the difference 
that he now brings knife and fork with 
him instead of hurrymg his sirloin 
northward on four legs at fiill trot. 

Orleans House, we should add, was 
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not indebted for its introdaction to 
royalty to Mr. William Smith, as Louis 
Philippe named himself on his final 
escape from Paris, having borrowed the 
idea of adopting that widely known 
somame poBsibly from Buckingham and 
the prince of Wales {afterwards Charles 
I,) on their visit, also incognito, to the 
same city in 1023. Queen Anne, when 
simply princess of Denmark, and on her 
good behaviour to secure the honour of 
rising to a higher title after the demise 
of Dutch William, made it her residence. 
On an islet in front, now chiefly sacred 



to picnics, and named Eel-pie Island 
from the most popular viand of its 
frequenters, the last hope of the Pro- 
testant Stuarts, her son the little Duke 
of Gloucester was wont to drill his 
young playmates in mimic war. But 
the Fates bad other nse for him. 
Years after, when Mrs. Masham's and 
the dnchesH of Marlborough's hand- 
maiden had followed her boy, Carolme 
queen of the second Geoi^e was 
entertained by Mr. Secretary Johnstone, 
the then proprietor of Orleans House. 
Her visit is memorable only as having 
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caused tJie addition of the Bemi-octagoii' 
al escreacence seen in the engraving. 
That it waa not repeated may be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance that 
Marble Hill, the next honge, was bailt 
by her loving mouse for the Countess 
of Suffolk. The element of royalty 
clung to the neighbourhood as li^ as 
the times of the Georges, and these 
scenes are connected with the little 
scandals and foibles which furnished 
sahject for the satire of wits from Swift, 
through Wilkes and Walpole, down to 
Tom Moore. It was here that the Ger- 
man rulera, to whom &te consigned us, 
began to leani to like their new country, 
and made their feeble eflbrta to learn its 
language and its ways ; although prior 
to George III., who was prompted to 
a neat touch in his first address to bis 
parliament in declaring himself " en- 
tirely English," the weanii^ of the 
fiunily Irom Germany in speech, habits, 
or residence, was not much more than a 
pretence. As to the first two Georges, 
they knew little more of English than 
of Sanskrit. The former commu- 
nicated with his prime minister, Wal- 
pole, in Latin — ^royal Latin, a shade 
better than dog Latin, and not so good 
as law Latin, and in communicating 
with the King, Carteret had the advant- 



age of his chief, for, as Macaulay says, 
"he dismayed his colleagues by tne 
"volubility with which he addressed 
"His Majesty in German. They list- 
"ened with envy and terror to the 
"mysterious gutturals which might 
" possibly convey suggestions very little 
" in unison with their wishes." 

Horace Walpole, whose castle of 
cards, almost as fantastic and unsub- 
stantial as his " castle of Otranto," lies 
about a mOe above Twickenham, has 
sent down to ub many items of gossip 
in reference to Richmond and its neigh- 
bourhood. His father enjoyed, among 
his long Ust of other profitable and 
pleasant sinecnres, the rangership of the 
Great Park. The office was nominally 
held by his son, but the statesman made 
it his resOTt on Saturdays and Sundays, 
His relaxation from business consisted, 
he said, in doing more business than he 
could in town on those days. He and 
the Prince found time, however, to do 
a good deal of shooting over the twenty- 
three hundred acres which compose the 
enclosure, and aft«r that to dine tfite-a- 
t*t«. Her Grace of Suffolk, fearful of the 
effect of post-prandial punch on the 
royal head, and consequent disclosure U* 
the astute minister of more than he 
might otherwise know, placed some- 
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' Uerman spicB around the board to check 

! the elector s potations. The plan failed, 
the indignant monarch putting them to 
flight with a tremendous volley of the 

■strongest epithets which the High 
Dutch vocabulary can boast : Bliicher 

; might have envied his accomplishments 
in his native tongue. 

Ijet us traverse ^he range of these old 
sportsmen to the south-eastern end of 
the park. The descendants of the bucks 
whose baonches furnished the chief dish 

• at their — in more thmi one sense — rude 
feasts troop across our woodland path, 

■ or gaze at us from their beds of fern. 
Little cottagers quite as shy, or little 
Londoners at play, quite the reverse, 
help to people the glades. What should 
we more naturally hit upon, under the 
greenwood tree in these depths of merry 
England, than Robin Hood Gate ? It 
points, us, in a short walk, to Robiu 
Hood Farm on the edge of Wimbledon 
Common. There is nothing here of the 
bold forester but the name, but some 

:8tretch of the fency may brii^ him back 
in the flesh on match-days, when the 

.modem successor of his trusty yew is 

'displaying its powers in the hands 

•of keen-eyed and stalwart yeomen. 

■"Teams " take the place of the bands of 



merry Sherwood, and the 
marked off for their aim is fifty score 
instead of six score, the ultimatum of 
the long bow. This, he would, after a 
bit of the conservative hesitation of the 
Englishman, admire; and he would 
mourn that he and Friar Tuck had lived 
too soon. Less adjustment of . his 
perceptions and sympathies would 
suffice to place him quite at home 
among the modem throng upon the 
ground. Allowing for the change 
of dress, absurd enough, from the 
lithe jerkin and hood to the stiff 
hat and tight coat, he would detect 
in the voices that spoke from and the 
forms imprisoned in the modem garb, 
the mgged Saxons of old, deep of 
speech, strong of bone and muscle, 
rough and blunt in play and talk. He 
mi^t wonder, if he could stand on the 
common on one of the daysof a great rifle 
contest, whence came the thoosands that 
dotted its breezy swells, and the long 
line of equipages each more elegant 
than the most sumptuous Utter of Ccenr 
de Lion's court ; and perhaps he might 
&ncy that he could trace the triumph 
of his pohtics in the fraternizing of Jolin 
Jenkins on foot, and Fercival Fits- 
Courtenay on horse back, implied in 
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the fiiendjy rivalry of peer and com- 
moner at Wimbledon butts. Yet more 
'astonished would he be to find himself 
abero of romance pictured in the modem 
novel, and translated from the ancient 
ballad into the " English Opera." 
"Would he regard Sima E«eveB aa a 
nuBerable makeshift, and Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington as an inmoBtor 
in the place of Maid Marian ? Would 
he prosecute Professor Macferren for 
libel, or be content to take these things 
aa signs of the march of progress? 

The common, itself, is yielding to 
this march of progress. Long belea- 
guered by rank on rank of vUlas, they 
are gathering it to themselves. Gangs 
of navvies have levelled the embank- 
ment of " Ceeaar's Camp " on its south- 
em edge, acircular entrenchment of six 
hundred feet in diameter, the two opposite 
entrances, perfect till a few months 
ago, traversed by a farm lane. 

Wimbledon House offers its park, 
beautiful exceedingly, for an eastward 
stroll toward London if we wish to go 
back. But such is not onr present jdut. 



^ on Charles L'a "muek-- 
milion ground, trenched, maii-- 
ured, and very well ordered for ■ 
the growth of mnsk-milions " — 
wherein, all undreaming of his -. 
fete, a few days before he was- 
brought to trial, he gave direc- 
tions for the planting of aome' 
choice Spfmiah seed — we listen, . 
unsedncol, to the siren strains 
of the South-western! steam - 
whistle, that sounds shrilly across ■ 
river and grove from the station 
below, and turn back by a more- 
southerly route than that which 
brought us hither. This time- 
' we cross the Park towards Ham, 
passing the knoll where H&nry 
. ia said to have waited impa- 
tiently to hear the gun that 
announced hia summary divorce- 
from Anne Boleyn, and to have- 
sprung instantly into the saddle ' 
to announce his happiness to her- 
destined successor. 

The bend of the river which 
we now cross may almost be called' 
Poet's Comer. We have already men- 
tioned Thomson's resting place at Rich- 
mond; and by his side sleeps one who, if 
not a poet himself, was one of their most 
powerful interpretors, — Edmund Kean. 
It ia somewhat appropriate that this- 
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ancient Beat of royalty 
should hold the grave 
of one who not only 
acted B royal part right 
royally so often, but was 
the descendant of one 
to whom is attributed 
the National Anthem, 
" Qod save the King," 
— Henry Car^, From 
the stage to Eton, and 
£ton back to the stage, 
from England to Ire- 
land, Edmund Kean's 
life till the age of 19 1 
was no monotonous one. 
His first step to lasting i 
fame was not, however, ' 
made till 1814, when he 
made his debut at Drury 
Lane, and entered on 
the remarkable career 
which terminated, with 
his management of the 
Bichmond Theatre, and his death here 
in 1638. ThiB nook was the haunt also 
of CoUins, who composed at Richmond 
some of his best productions, although 
at first sight, it is not very apparent how 
thiss lumberona river-side could have 
supplied inspiration for a stirring "Ode 



to the Passions," 

Over Twickenham hovers a mightier 
shade than these. " Close by those 
meads for ever crowned with nowere," 
and quite as close to the river, once 
stood Pope's house. It was destroyed 
by Lady Howe, purchaser of the place, 
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early in this century, a proceeding 
which has scarcely won her the bene- 
dictions of pilgrims to the shrine of the 
author of the " Rape of the Loct ; " 
and the poefc himself, could he have 
looked into ftitnrity, would prohably, 
after the example of Shakespeare have 
bequeathed some malediction on the 
desecrator, although it stands to reason 
that she had a perfect right to build a 
house upon her own property to suit 
herself. What else were the use of 
teing & true bom Briton, with her 
house for her castle ? She did not 
greatly' improve the style of the 
stracture, it is true, but after all, she 
has the undisputed merit of having 
preserved the mnoas grotto in tolerable 



condition. Pope's account of this 
structure will perhaps be as much aa 
we shall want of it. 

"From the river Thames you Bee 
through my arch up a walk of the 
wilderness to a kind of open temple, 
wholly composed of shells in the rustic 
manner, and from that distance under 
the temple, passing suddenly and 
vanishing, as through a perspective 
glass. When you shut the door of this 
grotto it becomes in the instant, from a 
Imuinoos room, a camera obscura, on 
the walls of which all the objects of the 
river, hills, woods ajid boats are forming 
a moving picture in their visible radia- 
tions," etc. 

Pliny's description of his villa seems 
to be more excellent fooling than this. 
And yet it was true taste once in the 
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eyes of a writer a leading trait of whose 
Teree, in selection of woras and im^^ery, 
IB exquisite taste. 

The moet interestii^ fact connected 
with this seat, aside from the fame of 
its creator and of the Mends who visited 
it — Swift, Bolingbroke, Gay, Arbuthnot, 
etc. — is that, like Abbotsford, it was bnilt 
by the pen. Abbotsford, tie chOd of 
mediaeval romances, was erected, natn- 
rallyenongh, in the Gothic stylo. Pope's 
vUla, the Iruit of bia profits in " traduc- 
ing" Homer, bears, or bore, as fitly 
the imprint of Greece. The blind old 
bard, weakened as he was in Pope's 
heroics, was yet, "all his origmai 
brightness not yet lost," strong enough 



to bnild for him a better house than is 
likely ever to have sheltered his own 
hoary head. 

With a last glance roimd us we pasK 
on from the scene of so many varied 
interests; if any votaries of the "gentle 
crail" are of our party we lay aside 
our office of cicerone that they may 
pursue their favourite sport unmolested. 
At Richmond , Twickenham and Ted- 
dington Lock dace and barbel abound, 
and it ia said that in the neighbourhood 
of the latter, there are more fish of 
every kind than in almost any other 
part of the Thames. There is good 
flyfishing from the Dute of Bufclcuch's 
lawn to Twickenham Ferry. 



III. 



KIUGSrOJ^ TO HJM^rOJ^ COU^T. 



PASSING through Teddington Lock 
the next place at which we arrive is 
the old Saxon town of Kingston-on- 
Thames. Possibly this description 
might appear scaicely an adequate one 
to the inhabitanta of the town itself. 
The old-world element is fast disappear- 
ing; the Kingston of to-day is a 
rapidly growing town, and its suburb or 
satellite, Surbiton, is as modern a& any- 
thing to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of London. And yet there is an 
interest attaching to the place which 
the nnromantic aspect of nineteenth 
centnry pn:^;reBs cannot entirely dispel. 
We are quite willing to grant the 



Kingstonians all the credit which be- 
longs to the flour mills, cocoa-nut fibre 
and oil mills, brick and tUe works, and 
other signs of progress which they 
exhibit ; we grant them all the dignity 
accruing to a town where the county 
assizes are held, and we respect them 
for the truth of the interesting informa- 
tion conveyed to the visitor that 
" Education! and Benevolent Institu- 
tions are numerous;" but hohday- 
makers like, if possible, to pass beyond 
the influences of their own century ; 
they enjoy places, as they enjoy plays 
and operas, all the more if they can 
have the ideas and associations dressed 
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up for them in some garb of the 
past — Greek, Roman, Mediseval, 
or even the quaint costumes of 
a century ago. Therefore, if 
Kingston can offer ub nothing 
better than the spirit of the times 
in full activity, we will pass on to 
'something more in accordance 
withourpresenthumour. Luckily, 
however, the history of the place 
will carry us back quite far enough 
to satisfy the most confirmed Dry- 
aa-duat, and for that reason we 
prefer to speak of it as an old 
Saxon town. Numerous Roman 
remains have been discovered in 
and close by it ; and we know from 
historv that during the Saxon 
period it had already risen into 
importance. In 838 a great coun- 
cil was held here under Egbert 
of Wessex and Etbelwolf of Kent, 
and a treaty was ^eed to. Here 
too seven of the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings were crowned. A solid 
memorial of this is still preserved 
in the King's Stone which is 
said to have given the name to the 
town, and which, some years ^o, 
was set up in the centre of the 
main street, and surrounded with an 
elaborate railing, of elegantly un-8axon 
character. In tradition, at all events, 
the Kings' Stone may rank with its red 
sandstone cousin of Scone on which the 
kings of Scotland, down to "Long 
Shanks, "and after him the Englishkings, 
were crowned. In its modem setting, 
however, we may donbt whether it 
would be recognised by that " Egbert, 
the first king of all England," who 
held the council just alluded to, at 
"Kyuingestun " ; and the town itself, 
viewed from the massive bridge, with 
the church tower rising above an ex- 
panse of sightly buildings possesses the 
least possible resemblance to the cluster 
of wattled huts that may be presumed 
to have sheltered Egbert and his peers. 
However, we have the stone and the 
tradition, and in our present humour 
what more can we want ? From the 
list of Anglo-Norman monarchs who 



are said to have received upon the 
famous stone the emblems of their 
dignity, the poetically inclined visitor 
will select for chief interest 'EA'inj, 
whose coronation was celebrated m 
great state in his seventeenth year. 
How he fell in love with and married 
secretly his cousin Elgiva ; how Saint 
Dunstan and his equally saintly 
though not regularly beatified ally, 
Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, in- 
dignant at a step taken against their 
fulminations and protests, and jedons 
of the fair queen, tore her from 
his arms, burnt with hot iron the 
bloom out of her cheeks, and finally 
put her to death with the most 
cruel tortures; and how her broken- 
hearted boy lord, dethroned and hunted, 
died before reaching tw'enty, — is well 
established among our childish recoUec- 
tions of history lessons. Unfortunatelv 
the story, handed down to us with mucn 
detail, appears to be true. We must 
not accept it however, as an average 
illustration of life in that age of £ng- 
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land. The five hundred years l)efore the 
conquest do not equal, in the bloody 
•character of their annals, the like period 
succeeding it. Barbarous enough 
the Anglo-Saxons were, but wanton 
•cruelty does not seem to have been one 
of their traits ; some access of relig- 
ious fiiry was usually requisite to pro- 
duce it, and this is corroborated by the 
fact that it was upon the church doors 
that the skins of the Danish invaders 
were nailed. Kingston has no more 
Dunstans, happily ; our princes may 
marry whom they please, so far as 
*he Archbishop is concerned, for the 
•dignitaries of the church have plenty 
of other matters to occupy their 
thoughts, and their anxieties at present 
are directed to wholly different 
quarters. They have fightings with- 
in and foes without, but none in the 
ipalace. 

Kingston bids fair to revert, after a 
isort, to the metropolitan position which 
it once boasted, but which it has lost for 
nine centuries. The capital is coming to 
it, and will cover the four remaining 
nniles within a few years at the existing 
Tate of progress. Kingston may be 
assi^ed to the suburbs already. A slip 
of country not yet endowed with 
pavement and gas lamps intervenes, 
but London's jurisdiction, as marked by 
the boundary stone, extends much 
farther up the river than we have as yet 
^one. So do the municipalities encroach 
lupon and overspread the country, as it 
is eminently proper they should, seeing 
that to the charters so long ago exacted, 
and so long and so jealously guarded, 
by the towns, so much of the liberty 
enjoyed by English-speaking peoples is 
due. Large cities may be under some 
circumstances, accordmg to an often- 
quoted saying, plague-spots on the body 
politic, but their growth has generally 
been commensurate with that of know- 
ledge and order, and indicative of 
anything but a diseased condition of 
the national organism. 

But trite reflections on political eco- 
nomy are but a poor compliment to the 
attractions of Father Thames; there- 



fore, lest we should be tempted any 
further in this direction, we will take 
our leave of Kingston. In Surbiton, 
the new villa-district which has grown 
up adjoining the old town, there is 
nothing to attract the visitor ; it con- 
sists chiefly of detached and semi- 
detached villas surrounded by their 
own gardens, and one or two handsome 
churches, the presence of which probably 
implies the usual division of the villa 
residents (at least the lady portion of 
them) into camps of " High " and " Low " 
partizans. A passing word, however, 
must be given to one whose residence 
at Surbiton lends it an interest which 
it otherwise would not have. Here 
lives in well-earned retirement one 
whose popularity has been an estab- 
lished fact for many years, and whose 
name will live in theatrical and artistic 
annals — the veteran John Parry. As 
artist, pianist, vocalist, and actor, John 
Parry has shewn an excellence which he 
is happy enough to have lived to see 
acknowledged, — ^and still more happy, 
perhaps, to know that while adnured 
for these accomplishments, there are 
other qualities in this old friend of the 
public, which have rendered him uni- 
versally beloved. For his sake we will 
forgive Surbiton its air of respectable 
dulness and unromantic freshness. 

We have had plenty of historical 
associations suggested by Kingston ; 
therefore, lest we should be smfeited 
with these we will avoid the opposite 
bank of the river for the present, where 
the sight of Hampton Court seems to 
invite us, and follow the course of the 
stream which will duly bring us to that 
point after passing the next bend. As 
we reach that bend, however, we find 
a pretty little spot which must not be 
passed by unnoticed, if only for the sake 
of our fishing friends, for whom a river 
trip has a charm quite apart from 
history, romance, sentiment, or art. 
Thames Ditton is the angler's capital 
in this district, and his castle is the 
Swan Inn. Ditton, like hundreds of 
other villages, is not particularly re- 
markable in itself, except for its ant- 
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iqiiity, and its small extent. It is 
mentioned in the " Domesday Boke " 
as belonging to the Bishop of Bayeux 
in Normandy (famous for the historic 
piece of tapestry.) Wadard, a Saxon 
gentleman, held it of him, possibly for 
the quit-rent of an annual eel pie, al- 
though the consideration is not men- 
tioned, but the clergy of those days, by 
reason of their frequent fast days, and 
seasons of professed abstinence were 
great consmners of fish. Perhaps the 
phosphorescent character of that diet 
may have contributed {if we accept 
certain modem theories of animal 
chemistry as connected in some as yet 
nnexplained way with psychology) 
to the intellectual predominance of 
ecclesiastics in the middle ages. That 
occasional fasting, whether voluntary 
and systematic as in the cloisters, 
or involuntary and altogether the 
reverse of systematic, as in Gmb Street, 
helps' to clear the brain, with or without 
the aid of phosphorus, is a certain fact. 
The stomach is apt to be a stumbling 
block to the imagination and inteUect ; 
we are not prone to associate prolonged 
and productive mental effort with a 
comfortably rotund figure, and a curious 
discernment in sauces and seasoning; 
and it was not the jolly clerics, the 
Friar Tucks of song, but their lean 
ascetic brethren {who we hope were the 
fiiir representatives of their class) who 



gathered up for us the treasures of 
ancient literature, and kept the mind of 
Chriatendom aUve, if only in a state of 
suspended animation. It is something 
that they prevented the mace of chivalry 
from utterly braining mankind! Bub 
it was not only m ancient lore that the 
monastic fraternity excelled. Having 
so irequently to subsist upon a fish diet, 
they nad to learn thoroughly that 
prime direction of the cookery book, 
" First catch your fish," and we scarcely 
know now-a-dByshowmany well -stocked 
waters we owe to their care, and how 
many treasured traditions of the craft 
might be traced back to their wisdom. 
Certainly around Thames Ditton there- 
is no fear of the traditions being lost. 
In the season, and in good weather 
(which, by the way, in angler's language 
often means what most people would 
call abominably bad) fishing-rods form 
an established feature in the scenery ; 
and we could scarcely recognize the 
place if we missed the familiar punts 
from the stream, and the familiar 
figures from each "coign of vantage" 
on the banks. It may be as well, how- 
ever, to warn the enthnsiastic amateur 
that he is not at liberty to try his hand 
at any spot he pleases, a large portion of 
this water being strictly preserved. 

The Thames is hereabouts joined 
from the south by a somewhat ex- 
ceptional style of river, characterized by 
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."Milton afl" the sullen Mole that mnneth 
amdemeath," and by Pope, in dutiful 
imitation, as " the sullen Mole, that 
Ihidea his diving flood." Both poets 
play upon the word, but in our humble 
opinion Milton's line is the better, since 
moles do not dive, and have no flood — 
(two false figures in one line from the 
precise and finical Pope !) Thomson 
■contributes the epithet of "silent," 
which may apply very well to the 
Mole as to many other rivers, but 
.cannot be said to be a very Ibrcible 
;touch of the poet's hand. This pe- 
culiar stream, pouring into the Thames 
by several mouths which form quite 
a delta, finds its channel two or three 
miles above destitute in dry seasons 
of water. Its current disappears under 
an elevation caUed White Hill, and does 
not come again to light for almost two 
miles, resembling therein several streams 
in the United States, notably Lost 
River in North-eastern Virginia, which 
has a subterranean course of the same 
character and about the same length, 
but haa not yet found its Milton or 
Pope, far superior, as it is to its English 
cousin in natural beauty. 

On the southern side of the Mole, 
not far from the underground portion 
of its course — "the Swallow" as it is 
called — stand the charming and storied 
8eat« of Esher and Claremont. 

Gsher was an ancient 
residence of the bishops 



,made it for a tune his 
.retreat after being ousted 
from Hampton Court, A 
retreat it was to him in 
■ every sense. He dis- 
missed his servants and all 
state,. and cultivated the 
deepest despondency. His 
inexorable master, how- 
ever, looked down on him 
from his ravished towers 
hard by nnmoved, and, as 
the sequel in a few years 

E roved, unsatisfied iu 
is rapacity. Gai-diner, 
bishop of Winchester, 



was called upon for a contribution. He 
loyally surrendered to the King the 
whole estate of Esher, a splendid man- 
sion with all appurtenances, and a park 
a mUe in diameter. Henry annexed 
Esher to Hampton Court, and continued 
his research for new sulijects of spoli- 
ation. His daughter Mary gave Esher 
back to the see of Winchester. Eliza- 
beth bought it and bestowed it on Lord 
Howard of Effingham, who well earned 
it by his ser\-icea against the Armada. 
Of the families who subsequently owned 
the place, the Pelhams are the most 
noted. Now it has passed from their 
hands. That which alone has been 
preserved of the palace of Wolsey is an 
embattled gatehouse that looks into the 
sluggish Mole, and joins it mayhap in 
musing over " the days that we have 
seen." 

Claremont, its next neighbour, with 
equal or greater channs of landscape, 
unites with Esher in preaching the old 
story of the decadence of the great. Lord, 
Clive, the Indian conqueror and specula- 
tor, buOt the house from the designs of 
Capability Browne at a cost of over a 
himdred thousand pounds. His dwell- 
ing and his monument remain to re- 
present Clive. But he leaves on the 
page of history and in the hearts of his 
fellow-couutrymen a nobler memorial 
than these ; and England must always 
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regret, though she may be able to 
iusti^, the charge brought against 
Lim, which, though it fell to the ground, 
waa a fatal blow to the great mind of 
her benefactor. To one ao accuBtomed 
to the sight of Oriental magnificence, 
Claremont could not have appeared so 
alarmingly ostentatious as it did to 
those who made his lai^ expenditure 
and wealth part of an accusation which 



aimed at proring that he had abuaedi 
his power in India. We do not, it is-- 
true, need the monument to remind us 
of the fame of Olive, but we can . 
Bcarcely look on it without being re- 
minded of the lessons of his story, and . 
ite Bad ending ; and thinking how much 
easier it is to raise a scandal than a. 
reputation, to destroy another's fortune 
than to buOd up one's own. 

We have mentioned the name of 
the architect of Claremont, and the 
view of the place as well as the list 
of celebrated people who have occu- 
pied it will excuse us for introducing 
here, among statesmen and princes, 
the notice of so insignificant a person 
as " Capability Browne." Claremont 
is not the only mansion which bears 
the marks of his inventive powers, 
and he has, whatever we may think 
of his abilities, left decided traces of ' 
hunself upon the face of English 
scenery. He was a landscape gar- 
dener rather than an architect by 
profession, and his rule of art appears ■ 
to have been to change the natural 
aspect of every place as much as pos- 
, Bible, and to suggest, if he could not 
actually produce, that feature of land- 
scape in any place which nature had 
most carefully avoided. Under his 
magic treatment level plains became ^ 
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hillB with lakes emboeomed in their 
miniature valleys: bare hills were 
metamorphosed into "sylvan glades," 
and if he was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover a place from which nothing in the 
shape of a view could possibly be 
obtained, he led up to the exact spot 
with an avenue or vista of trees which 
suggested all kinds of lovely prospect 
beyond. Probably he calculated that 
for one person who would take the 
trouble to walk down the avenue to 
inspect the possible view to be revealed 
there, ten at least would be content with 
admiring his vista, and imagining 
the rest of it I His nickname originated 
in a stock phrase of his.own. No sooner 
would he be taken to survey a new site 
for his operations, than he uttered his 
fevourite observation : " This piace has 
great eapabUitwa," and by the name 
of ' OapabUity Browne ' the designer of 
Claremoht wiU go down to posterity. 

Two or three occupants of no special 
fame succeeded Olive at Claremout, 
and then came Prince Leopold of Bel- 
gium, with his bride the Princess 
Charlotte, the pet and hope of the 
English people at that time. Two in- 
teresting memoirs have lately been 
published which bring the Princess 
Charlotte vividly before us, one entirely 
devoted to herself (which is well worth 



reading), and the other containing 
several characteristic anecdotes, and 
letters from her to the author, the 
present Lord Albemarle. The beautiful 
if somewhat theatrically-arranged monu- 
ment to her memory will be one of the 
things which we must not omit to look 
for when we reach Windsor and visit 
St. Geoi^e's Chapel. The occupatioa 
of Claremont by tne Princess Charlotte 
and her husband had been very brief — 
only one year — when death dissipated 
their dream and cleared the way to the 
throne for Queen Victoria. Leopold 
continued to hold the property, and it 
became a generation later the asylum 
of Louis Philippe, To an ordinary mind 
the miseries of any one condemned to 
make this lovely spot his home, would 
not appear deserving of any great 
amount of pity. A sensation of relief 
and lulUng repose would be n^ore 
reasonably expected, especially after so 
stormy a career as that of Louis. The 
change &om restless and capricious 
Paris to dewy shades and luxurious 
halls in the heart of changeless and 
impregnable England, ought, on com- 
mon principles, to have promoted the 
content and prolonged toe life of the 
old king. Possibly it did, but if so 
the French had not many months' 
escape irom a second Orleans regency, 
for the exile's experience of Claremont 
was brief We may wander over his 
lawns, and re-shape to . ourselves his 
reveries. Then we may foi^et the man 
who lost an empire as we look up at the 
cenotaph of him who conquered one, or 
rather, standing under these drooping 
elms, by this lazy stream, may half envy 
the toil of the one and the trouble of 
the other, which brought them at last 
to so sweet a rest and refuge. 

But we must move on to a place more 
important than Claremont. Paasing up 
the river from Thames Ditton, we come 
in sight of Hampton Court Palace. 
In distance we have made but little 
progress since we left Kingston, for it 
IS only about half an hour's walk from 
the gates of the Palace gardens over 
I Kingston Bridge and into the town. 
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But the river winds sharply round, form- 
ing a triangular peninsula, Hampton 
Wick, opposite to Kingston, and Hamp- 
ton itself, with Bushej Park between 
them, forming the base of the 
triangle, and Hampton Park, opposite 
Thames Ditton, the apex of it. The 
Palace itself stands at one comer of 
Hampton Park, about half way 
between Thames Ditton and Hampton. 
It is a place of varied attractions, 
although it has lost one which, in many 
people's estimation, was its chief in- 
terest — the ctollection of Eaphael's Cart- 
oons. 

It wonld be a curious statistical in- 
qui^ how-many visitors Hampton Court 
has lost since the Cartoons were removed 
in 1865 to the South Kensington 
Museum. ActuaUy, of course, the 
whole number has increased, is in- 
creasing, and is not going to be 
duninished. The query is, How many 
more there would be now were those 
eminent bits of pasteboard — slit up for 
the guidance of piece-work at a Flemish 
loom, tossed into a lumber-room after the 
weavers had done with them, then after 
a century's neglect disinterred by the 
taste of Rubens and Charles I,, brought 
to England, their poor frayed and 
feded fragments glued together and 
made the chief decoration of a royal 
palace — still in the place assigned by 
the munificence and judgment of 



Charles ? For years, most people when 
they heard thought or read of Hampton 
Court, thought of the Cartoons. En- 
gravings of them were abundant — 
much more so than of the palace itself, 
and numbers of domestic connoisseurs 
know Raphael principally as the painter 
of the Cartoons. Not that we desire 
to complain of their removal ; there is 
plenh' to interest and attract at Hamp- 
ton Court without them, and there was 
no particular reason why they should 
remain there, where they were in- 
accessible to all to whom a visit to the 
Palace was inconvenient or imposs- 
ible. Moreover, there was a precedent 
for their removal, for in the reign of 
George III. they were taken from 
Hampton Court and placed in the 
Queen's Palace. 

But though most people are familiar 
with the name of Raphael and the 
story of his cartoons, they would doubt- 
less prefer some exclusively English 
association to connect with an English 
Palace ; and the few who have not 
heard of Raphael have heard of "Wolsey. 
The pursy old cardinal furnishes the 
surviving one of the two main props of 
Hampton's glory. An oddly-assorted 
pair,mdeed — the delicate Italian painter 
without a thought outside of his act, 
and the hluff Emglish placeman, eager 
for nothing but nonours and wealth. 
And the association of either of them 
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with the spot is comparativelyBo slight. 
Wolseyheld the ground for a few years, 
only by lease, built a mere fraction of 
the present edifice, and disappeared 
fi:om the scene within half a generation. 
"What it boasts, or boasted, of Raphael 
belongs to the least noted of his works 
— half a dozen sketches meant for stuff 
patterns, and never intended to be 
preserved as pictures. Pictures they 
ore, nevertheless, and all the more valu- 
able and Buprising as manifesting such 
n command of hand and laculty, 
a matter-of-course employment of 



the utmost resources of art on a pro- 
duction designed to have no continuing 
existence except as finished, rendered 
and given to the world by a "base 
mechanical," with no sense of art at all. 

Royalty and nobilty cannot be said 
to have neglected their opportunities of 
selecting fovourable sites, or (as our 
Yankee friends would say) " stakii^ 
out the best claims," along the river 
banks. There is small choice of eleva- 
tion, a level surface prevailing ; but 
what there is baa generally been turned 
to good account for park or palace, with 
manifest advantage to the landscape. 
The eur\'es of the stream are similarly 
utilized ; and the view up and down the 
river at this point, from Hampton 
Bridge is one of the most striking and 
effective on the Thames. 

Leaving the bridge we pass through 
the principal street, with the green 
in view on our left, and Bushy Park 
beyond it, to the main entrance. This 
is part of the original palace as built by 
the Cardinal. It leads to the first court, 
which with the second, or middle 
quadrangle may all be ascribed to him, 
with some changes made by Henry 
VIII. and later on by Christopher Wren; 
The latter are scarcely to be commended 
in their place here. A colonnade of 
coupled Ionic pillars which runs across 
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the middle quadrangle on the south 
(right hand side as you enter), was 
designed by him, and is quite out of 
keeping with its Gothic aurroundiiigs. 
An authority, writing about one hun- 
dred years ago, before English eyes had 
become accustomed to eccentric combin- 
ations of style or no style in architect- 
ure, says in alluBion to this, " the palace 
might be considered as the most beau- 



tiful in England were the architecture 
of it but of one piece : but two of the 
quadrangles being Gothic, and the other 
from an elegant design by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, the whole is exceedingly 
irregular." Standing beneath Wren's 
colonnade we see on the opposite aide of 
the square Wolsey'a Hall, looking some- 
wliat lite a church. The towers on 
either side of the gateway between the 
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conrta beu Bomo relicB of the old Mth 
in the shape of term-cotta medallions, 
portraits of the Roman emperore ; 
Tiberius and Vitellius on one side, 
Trajan and Hadrian on the other. 
These decorations were a present to the 
cardinal from Leo. X. The oriel win- 
dows by their side bear contributions in 
a different taste from Henry VIII. 
They are the escutcheons of that 
monarch. The two popes, English and 
Italian, are well met ! 

The first or outer square is somewhat 
larger than the middle one, which is a, 
himdred and thirty-three feet across 
from north to south, aud ninety-one 
in the opposite direction, or in a line with 
the longest side of the whole palace. 
A stairway beneath the arch leads to 
the great hall, one hundred and six feet 
by forty. This having been well furb- 
ished recently, its aspect is probably 
little inferior in splendour to that which 
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it wore in its firet days. The open timb- 
er roof, gay banners, stained windowa 
and groups of armour bring medieeTjd 
magnificence very freshly before us. 
The ciphers and arms of Henry and 
his wiie, Jane Seymour, are emblazoned 
on one of the windows, indicating the 
date of 1536 or 1537. Below them 
were graciously left Wolsey's imprint — 
his arms, with a cardinal's hat on each 
side, and the inscription, " The Lord 
Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal legat de 
Latere, archbishop of Yorke and chan- 
cellor of Englande." The tapestry of 
the hall illuatrates snndry pass^^s in 
the life of Abraham. A nemish pupil 
of Raphael is credited with their execu- 
tion or design. 

In 1558 the hall was resplendent 
with one thousand lamps, Pmlip and 
Mary holding their Ohristmas feast. 
The Princess Elizabeth was a guest. 
The next morning she was compliant 
or politic enough to hear 
matins in the queen's closet. 

Some years later, the hallwit- 
nesaed, in the time of Elizabeth, 
no longer princess but queen, the 
mimic reproduction of the great 
drama with which it isasBociated. 
It is oven said that Shakespeare 
took part here in his own play, 
Hmry VIJL, m- the Fall of 
Wolsey. And again, more than a 
century after Elizabeth, another 
queen — Caroline of Brunswick 
— ordered several plays to be 
acted in this hall, particularly 
one for the entertainment of 
the emperorof Gennany when he 
; visited England in the year 
' 1730. 

Before passing away Irom the 
quadrangle through the hall to 
the interior of the palace we 
must not foiget to notice one of 
the treasures of the palace which 
is placed there, a fine astro- 
\ nomical clock, by the f^ous 
maker Tompion, the Bennett or 
Benson of his generation, 
■- on which are represented the 

twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
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with the rising and setting of the 
;sun. 

The third quadrangle, built in 1690, 
takes the place of three of the five 
•courts of which the palace originally- 
consisted, and which are said to have 
.been fully equal to the two which re- 
main. 

The modem or Eastern quadrangle 
is a hundred and ten by a hundred and 
seventeen feet. It is encircled by a 
colonnade like that in the middle square, 
and has nothing remarkable, architec- 
turally, about it. 

In the interior of the building the 
state rooms and galleries are all that 
are open to the pubhc ; but the rest of 
the building is by no means unemployed. 
Suites of apartments are placed by the 
Queen at the disposal of the widows, 
isisters, and daughters of distinguished 
men, whose death n^ay have left the fe- 
male members of their family in some- 
what straitened circumstances. The 
a.partments are allotted to their occup- 
ants for life, the only condition annexed 
being a certain term of bon^ fide 
residence in each year. It must be a 
curiously quiet life led by the colony of 
ladies and their chaplain in the old 
palace, not unlike that which Mrs. Gask- 
ell has sketched in " Cranford." But 
there can be no want of life and variety 
when a bank holiday (for instance) 
brings down a rush of "cockney" visitors 
or "country cousins," to "do" Hamp- 
ton Court. Hour after hour goes the 
monotonous tramp of the admiring 
crowd through the picture galleries, over 
the heads of such of the ladies as un- 
luckily for them have rooms on the 
ground floor; and the quiet courts are 
roused by the laughter and accent of 
Cockaigne. 

The stone colonnade opposite to the 
great haU, leads to the grand staircase. 
The paintings on this staircase were 
executed by Verro, an Itahan artist, 
and are in the wildly mythological style 
which has now, happily, been out of 
date for so long. Perhaps a description 
of this specimen by an ardent admirer 
vof the style may amuse, if it does not 



greatly edify, our readers. *0n the 
left side are represented Apollo and the 
nine Muses, at whose feet sits the god 
Pan, with his unequal pipes, and a little 
below is the goddess Ceres, holding in 
the one hand a wheatsheaf, and with 
the other pointing to loaves of bread. 
At the feet of Ceres is Flora with her 
attendants, and holding in her right 
hand a chaplet of flowers. Near her 
are the two river gods, Thames and Iris, 
with their urns, and in the centre is a 
large table decorated with flowers. On 
the ceiling are Jupiter and Juno, with 
Ganymede riding on Jupiter's eagle and 
offering the cup, and in the front is 
Juno's peacock. One of the Parcae, 
with her scissors in her hand seems to 
wait for Jove's orders to cut the thread 
of life. These figures are covered with 
a fine canopy surrounded with the signs 
of the Zodiac, and by several Zephyrs 
with flowers in their hands; and on one 
side of them is Fame with her two 
trumpets. Beneath is a figure of Venus 
riding on a swan. Mars addressing him- 
self to her as a lover, and Cupid riding 
on another swan. On the right hand 
are Pluto and Proserpine, Coelus and 
Terra, Oybele crowned with a tower, 
and other figures. In the front are 
Neptune and Amphitrite, with two 
attendants who are serving them with 
fruit. Bacchus is leaning on a rich 
ewer, and being accompanied by his 
attendants places his left hand on the 
head of Silenus, who sits on an ass that 
is fallen .down, he seeming to catch at 
a table to which Diana above is point- 
ing with her finger. The table is 
supported by eagles; on one side of 
it sits Romulus the founder of Rome, 
with a wolf : on the other side of it 
is Hercules leaning on his club. 
Between these is Peace, holding in her 
right hand a laurel and in her left 
a palm-branch over the head of 
JEneas, who seems inviting the 
twelve Caesars (among whom is 
Spurina the soothsayer) to a celestial 
banquet. Over their heads hovers 
the genius of Rome, with a flaming 
sword and a bridle ; the latter the 
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* emblem of government and the for- 
*mer that of destruction." 
♦ Happily the great expense of such an 
elaborate piece of decoration would 
put it out of the power of ordinary 
people to cover their walls with such a 
ridiculous assemblage of ideas ; but 
the sight of it suggests the question 
** when will somebody arise and show 
US how to decorate the walls of a 
staircase large or small ?" At. present 
we have little choice between the two 
extremes, heathen divinities, or "mar- 
ble paper," and it is hard to say which 
is the most incongruous and absurd. 

The suite of Eoyal apartments con-, 
sists of the following, approached through 
the guard room ; the presence chamber; 
an ante-room ; the state bed-chamber ; 
the dressing room ; queen Mary's 
closet ; the queen's gallery; the queen's 
state bed-chamber; the queen's draw- 
ing room ; the queen's state audi- 
ence room ; the Prince of Wales' 
presence chamber; the prince's draw- 
ing room ; the private dining room ; 
the Admirals' gallery (so called from a 
collection of portraits of famous admir- 
als by Dahl and Kneller which adorn 
its walls) ; the room of Beauties, con- 
taining paintings of the most admired 
ladies in the seventeenth century. Lady 
Peterborough, Lady Ranelagh, Lady 
Middleton, Miss Pitt, the Duchess of 
St. Albans, Lady Essex, Lady Dorset, 
and the Duchess of Grafton, (all painted 
by Kneller), and Queen Mary, (by Wis- 
sing). This suite of rooms brings us 
to the Cartoon gallery, now deserving 
that name no longer. 

There are so many objects of interest 
in these rooms that nothing short of 
a catalogue would direct attention to 
them all. In the Withdrawing-room, 
which opens from the hall, is a fine carved 
and illuminated ceihngof oak. Over the 
chimney is a portrait of Wolsey in pro- 
file on wood, not the least interesting 
of the long list of pictures which are 
a leading attraction of the place. In the 
public rooms that surround us there are, 
according to the catalogue, over a thou- 
sand pictures. Leonardo da Vinci, 



Paul Veronese, Titian, Giulio Romano, 
Murillo, and a host of lesser names of 
the ItaHan and Spanish schools, with 
still more of the Flemish, are repres- 
ented, but the chief attraction is the- 
series of original portraits by Holbein, 
Vandyck, Lely and Knfeller. The two 
full lengths of Charles I. by Vandyck, 
on foot and on horseback, both widely 
known by engravings, are the gems of 
this collection, — a collection which we 
might almost sgend days in studying.. 
The first men and women of England 
for three centuries, handed down to us. 
by the first artists whom she could 
command, form a * national portrait 
gallery,' which must be interesting to 
all intelligent English people. Nearly^ 
all the portraits date before 1776. We- 
have already mentioned the * Beauties,' 
and among the list of Admirals will be 
found many who have influenced history 
no less in one way than the * Beauties ^ 
did in another ; Sir George Rooke, Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, Sir John Leake,. 
Lord Torrington, Churchill, Beaumont,. 
Bembo, Wishart, Graydon, Munden,, 
and others. 

Those who have already admired 
Verro's mythological potpourri on the 
grand staircase, will find several other- 
ceilings by him among these rooms;: 
nor must we overlook the curious old' 
tapestry with which the walls are hung. 
The fashion seems to have been to 
decorate the ceilings out of the Classics, 
and the walls out of the Bible. For 
instance, in the State Bedchamber, we 
have the history of Joshua worked in 
tapestry, silver sconces chased with the 
judgment of Solomon, while on the? 
ceiling Verro has shown Endymion- 
lying with his head in the lap of 
Orpheus, and Diana admiring him as he* 
sleeps! The tapestry will no doubt 
interest many ladies who may have 
inspected or attended the School of 
Needlework, at South Kensington, 
where a revival of such old-fashioned 
work is being introduced as a new 
fashion ; and, while one of our Prin- 
cesses is President of that Institution, 
and has exhibited work designed and 
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executed by herself and her eister, it is 
curious to find here at Haiuptoa Court 
that the needlework with which "Queen 
Mary's Closet " is hung, as well e& that 
which covers the chairs and screen, is 
said to be the work of the wife of 
WUliam III. It is to be hoped at all 
events that the South Xensington Indies 
will be happier in their choice of subjects 
than were those who executed most of 
the tapestiy here: Hercules and the 
Hydra, and Midas with ass's ears, in 
the Presence Chamber; in the next 
room the history of Abraham ; iu the 
next, of Joshua: in the Queen's Gallery 
(a splendid room seventy-five feet long 
and twenty-five wide) are seven pieces 
of work copied from paintings by Le 
Bmn, and representing the histoiy 
of Alesander the Great; in the Audi- 
ence room we are 
taken back to tbe 
Old Testament, and 
find the Children 
of Israel carrying 
the twelve stones to 
the river Jordan ; 
the next room flies 
oflfinto the Apocry- 
pha and shows us 
Tobit and Tobias; 
while the next has 
taken a leap into 
the New Testa^ 
ment and its walls 
show us Elymas 



struck with blindness. 
C€rtftinly our ances- 
tors do not seem to 
have studied cheerful- 
ness in their choice of 
subjects, and we can 
scarcely wonder that 
the people who were 
condemned to inhabit 
tapestried chambers 
decorated in this lively 
and exhilarating man- 
ner were always fancy- 
ing that the rooms 
were haunted, and that 
s. weird and uncanny 

beings were at hand! 
The Queen's staircase (with a ceiling 
by Wick, rivallii^ Verro's in absurdity) 
conducts us Irom the royal apartments: 
and the empty Cartoon gallery {emptied 
that is, of ite chief attraction) leads us 
to the corridor which opens on to the 
garden front, a handsome line of build- 
ing erected by WilliMU and Mary. 

Emei^;ing on the great gardens, forty- 
five acres in extent, we find ourselves 
on broad walks laid out with mathe- 
matical regularity, and edged by noble 
masses of yew, holly, horse-chestnnt, &c. 
We are pere struck with the great 
advantage derived in landscape-garden- 
ing from the rich variety of large 
evergreens possible in our much-abused 
climate. The holly, unknown as an 
outdoor plant in America, north of 
Philadelphia, is at home iu tbe north 
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of Scotland, eighteen degrees nearer 
the pole. The diodora cedar, and cedar 
of Lebanon, which cannot elsewhere be 
■ depended on mneh north of the latitude 
of the Magnolia, thrive all over England, 
with others almost as beantiful and 
■dehcate, to say nothing of the laurels 
and rhododendrons. 

When we are tired of even so charm- 
ing a scene of verdant luxury, we 
knock at the Flower-pot gate to the left 
of the palace, and are admitted into 
the private garden. Here we make 
the acquaintance of another stately 
plant, one of the greatest curiosities of 
gardening in England. This is the 
great vine, ninety or a hundred years 
old, of the " Black Hambui^h " variety, 
whose bunches, weighing something 
like a pound each, are thought 
worthy of being preserved for the 
Queen's own dessert table. On the 



south side of the palace in 
the private garden is a fountain 
with two grand terrace walks 
from whence is a fine prospect 
of the Thames and the adjacent 
country. On the north side is 
the Tennis Court, beyond which 
is the wilderness, and a passage 
leading to the great garden. In 
passing through the gardens we 
, must not forget the Labyrinth, "a 
mighty maze, but not without a 
plan," which has bewildered gene- 
rations of young and old since the 
time of its creator, William of 
Orange. It is a feature of the 
Dutch style of landscape garden- 
ing imprinted by him upon the 
. Hampton grounds. Happily he 
. failed to impress a like stamp upon 
; that chaos of queer, slmpeless 
and contradlctoiT means to bene- 
ficent ends, the British constitu- 
tion. In the hack part of the 
palace nest the gardens, is a 
pediment in which is represented 
the triumphs of Hercules, and 
near it a large oval basin. At 
the entrance of the grand walk 
are two large marble vases, 
one of which was executed by 
Gibber, the father of the better known 
CoUey Oibber ; the other was the work 
of a foreigner. That on the right re- 
presents the triumphs of Bacchus, and 
that on the left Amphitrite and the 
Nereids. There are also two large vases 
at the bottom of the walk, one of which 
represents the Judgment of Paris, and 
the other Meleager hunting the wild 
boar. As we are noticing statuary, we 
may as well mention also four fine brass 
statues in the partierres, which forinerly 
stood at the bottom of the parade in 
St. James's Park, and were brought to 
Hampton Court in the reign of Queen 
Anne. One of these statues is an 
original, and was brought from Rome, 
being the workmanship of Agasias Desi- 
theus, of Ephesus. The second is a 
young Apollo ; the third a Diana ; and 
the fourtn Saturn going to devour one 
of his own children. 
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Hampton Court, although the third 
quadrangle is called the Fountain 
Court, and though prominence is given 
to a fountain in the design of the prin- 
croal gronnda, is not rich in wat^rworkB, 
Nature has done a good deal for it in 
that way, the Thames embracing it on 
two sides, and the lowiiess of the flat 
site placing wat«r within easy reach 
everywhere. This superabundance of 
the element did not content the mag- 
nificent Wolsey. He was a man of 
great ideas, and to secure a head for 
his jets he sought an elevated spring 
at Combe Wood, more than {two miles 
distant. To bring this supply he laid' 
altogether not less than eight miles of 
leaden pipe we^hing twenty-four pounds 
to the foot, and passing under tne bed 
of the Thames. Reduced to our cur- 
rency of to-day, these conduits must 
have cost over a hundred thousand 
pounds. They do their work yet, the 
gnawing tooth of old Time not having 
penetrated far below the surfece of the 
earth. Better hydraulic results would 
now be obtained at a considerably re- 
duced cost by a steam-engine and stand- 
pipe; but at the beginningof the sixteenth 
century this motor was not even in 
embryo, unless we accept the story of 
Blaeco de Garay's steamer that man- 
CEUvred under the eye of Charles V. as 
fruitlessly aa Fitch's and Fulton's before 
Kapoleon. Co^,it8duakynutriment,wa8 
also practically a stranger on the upper 
Thames. The ancient fire-dt^ tnut 



were wont to bear blazing billets hold 
their places in the older part of the 
palace. 

Crossing the Kingston road, which 
runs across the peninsula and skirts the- 
northern boundary of Hampton Park, 
we get into its contmuation, Bushy Park. 
This is lai^r than the chief enclosure 
but less pretentious. We cease to be 
oppressed by the mlace and its escees 
of the artificial. The great avenues of 
horse-chestnut, five in number, and run- 
ning paraUel, with a length of rather 
more than a mile and an ag 
breadth of nearly two hundr€« 
are formal enough in design, biit the- 
mass of foliage gives them tiie effect of 
awood. Theylead nowhere inparticn- 
lar, and are flanked by glades and copses- 
which are genuinely rural. Cottages- 
gleam through the trees. The lowing- 
of kine, the tinkling of the sheep 
bell, the gabble of poultry, lead us away 
from thoughts of Prince and city. Deer^ 
long since domesticated here, hear them- 
selves with quite as much ease and free- 
dom from fear as though they were the 
lords of the manor and held the black- 
letter title deeds for the delicious stretch 
of sward over which they troop. Less 
stately, but scarce more shy occupants,, 
arc the hares, lineal descendants of those 
which gave sport to Ohver Oromwell. 
When that grim Puritan succeeded to 
the lordship of the saintly cardinal, he- 
was &in, (when the Dutch, Scotch and 
Irish indulged him with a brief chance 
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to doff his buff coat), to take relaxatioc 
in coursing. We loiter by the margin of 
the ponds which he dug in the Tiare- 
warren, aad which were presented as 
nuisances by the grand jury in 1662. 
The complaint was that by turning the 
water of tne "New River" mto them the 
said Oliver had made the road from 
Hampton Wick boggy and unsafe. 
Another misdemeanour of the deceased 
was at the same time and in like manner 
denounced. This was the stopping np 
of the pathway through the warren. 
The palings were abated, and the path 
is open to all nineteenth century comers, 
as it probably will be to those of the 
twentieth, this being a land of precedent, 
averse to change. We may stride 
triumphantly across the site of the 
Cromwellian barricades, and not the less 
80, perhaps, for certain other barricades 
which he helped to erect in the path 
of Privilege. 

Directing our steps to the left, or 
westward, we again reach the river at 
the town of Hampton. It is possessed 
of pretty water-views, but of little else 
of note except the memory and the 
house of Garrick, Hither the great 
actor, after 'positively his last' night on 
the stage, retired, and settled the long 
contest for his &vour between the Muses 



of Tragedy and Comedy by inexorably 
turning his back on both. He did not 
cease to be the delight of polished 
society, thanks to his geniality and to 
literary and conversational powers capa- 
ble of making him the intuuat« friend 
of Johnson and Reynolds. Garrick's 
house is separated from its bit of 
"grounds" which run down to the 
waters edge, by the highway. It com- 
municates with them by a tnnnel, 
suggested by Dr. Johnson, — not a very 
novel suggestion, but the only known 
engineering achievement of the doctor. 
We may tancy that celebrated gentle- 
man, Mrs. Thrale, Fanny Burney, and 
their epitomizer Macaulay, diving under 
the roadway and emerging among the 
osiers and water rats to offer his orisons 
at the shrine of Shakespeare. For, in 
the lashion of the day, Garrick erected 
alittle brick "temple," and placed there- 
in a statue of the man whom it was the 
study of his life to interpret. The temple 
is there yet. The statue, a fine one by 
Roubillae, now adorns the hall of the 
British Museum, a much better place 
for it : Garrick, and not Shakespeare, 
is the genius hct. 

Leaving Hampton and passing up the 
river we may glance back at the saJmon 
ladder by MoSsey Lock, and continue 
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our course quietly by Moulsey, through 
Sunbury Race (where fine trout are 
often taken) until we reach Walton- 
on-Thames, Here, if we are not 
tired of parks for to-day, we niay visit 
Oatlandfl park, lying between Walton 
and Wevbridge, and chiefly femons now 
for its cnarming hotel ; and if we are 
Btill onsurfeited there yet remain in 



the immediate neighbourhood Ashley 
Park, Pains Hill and others. Walton 
Church and Bradsliaw's House too 
are worth visiting, and we must not 
pass unnoticed the Coway Stakes — 
said by one school of antiquariiuis to 
have been planted in the Thames by 
Csesar, and by another to be the relics 
of a fish-woir. 



IV. 



WJLTO^ TO WIJ/(DSOZ 



CASTLE, PKOK BIBBOf'S OATB, 



STARTING from Walton on the last 
stage of our little voyage and paa- 
aing through Shepperton Lock, we come 
in Bight of Chertfley Mead, and shortly 
afterwards of Chertsey itself. Here we 
}iave a second edition of Kingston, in so 
fer that an uninteresting and rather mod- 
ern-looking little town has a history in 
the past which gives it in the eyes of the 
antiquary and the historian a charm 
which it lacks in the eyes of the artist. 
It is rather alarming to persons who are 
out for a holiday tr^ to be confronted 
with the name of the Venerable Bede, 



and to be suddenly transported into the 
seventh century ; we therefore smre our 
readers the historical details which, no 
doubt, some local guide-book will supply 
to the ' anxious enquirer,' and content 
ourselves with saying that the first men- 
tion of Chertscy, or Cerottcsei, relates 
that it was the seat of a small monastery 
founded a.d. 6(5*). This ancient found- 
ation was destined to prove famous, 
and has a history of its own. After an 
existence of two hundred years the 
monastery was sacked and destroyed by 
the Danes; re-built a.d. 96i, by King 
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Edgar, at the suggestion of the femous 
Dunstan (whose adventures with a 
person who shall be nameless are too 
well known to repeat here), and again 
enlarged, rebuilt, or restored in 1110 ; 
but though we are often told that the 
builders of those days built for all time 
Chertsey seems to have been an except- 
ion, for we find that " in the year 1370, 

* in the month of July, on Wednesday, 

* the day after the anniversary of St. 
'Swithin, immediately after Chapter, 

* when the meeting was being held before 

* the coming Parliament, the greater part 

* of our bell tower fell to the ground in 

* ruins, to the inseparable loss of our 

* monastery." Some idea of the import- 
ance of the place may be gathered from 
the mention of Chertsey, or Certesijg, 
in " Domesday Boke," where we find no 
less than twenty-six manors named as 
belonging to this abbey. In the 
chequered course of its history, the 
venerable building seems to have been 
in no way inferior to many the names 
of which are better known. The abbots 
were soldiers at one time, governors of 
a gaol at another (in the reign of 
Edward II. we find that " many 
notorious rogites " were committed 
to their custody). To the abbey 
were brought the remains of the 
unfortunate Henry VI. (as we find 
in " Kichard III ") : 

•' Where, after I have solemnly interred 

At Chertsey's Monastery our Hoble king. 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears," &c. 

but afterwards removed to Windsor. 
The Abbey suffered the common fate of 
abbeys under Henry VIII., and falling 
into decay, gradually disappeared so 
entirely that its very site was doubtfiil, 
till discoveries made in 1855 revealed it, 
and brought to hght many fragments 
extremely interesting to the antiquary. 
It is said that one of the bells in the 
tower of Chertsey Church formerly be- 
longed to the Abbey. Another rehc of 
antiquity is found in the custom which 
still prevails here of ringing the curfew 
at 8 p.m. throughout the winter. 
It will be seen that the chief interest 



of Chertsey is ecclesiastical ; between 
the Abbey and the Church we exhaust 
the historical associations of the pla<}e. 
In the latter is one monument which 
must not be passed by unnoticed. It 
is a small oval tablet inscribed as follows r 
" To the memory of the best of hus- 
bands and the most excellent of men, 
Charles James Fox, who died Sept. 18th, 
1806, aged 57, and is bmied in West- 
minster Abbey, his most affectionate 
wife places this tablet. 

"A patriot's even course he steered 
'Midst faction's wildest storms unmoved ; 

By all who marked his mind revered. 
By all who knew his heart beloved." 

And in the churchyard is buried a cent- 
enarian, of whom an anecdote will be 
found fiirther on ; " W. Goring, who 
departed this Kfe Jan. 31st, 1836, in the 
104th year of his age." [p. 54.] 

There is one interest, however, which 
is found apart from the atmosphere of 
sacred edifices. In " Guildford Street *^ 
will be observed a house bearing an in- 
scription from one poet to the memory 
of another — a line by Pope ; ^'Here the 
last numbers flowed from Cowlefifs 
tongue^ Cowley obtained through 
Buckingham the lease of a farm at 
Chertsey from Charles II., and finally 
settled in this " Porch House." In his 
time the front of the house projected 
over the roadway ; but picturesqueness, 
and the comfort of the inmates had long 
ago to yield to pubKc convenience, and 
the appearance of the house was mod- 
ernized. 

The name of Cowley reminds us that 
two other literary celebrities of later 
date have found their retreat in the 
neighbourhood of Chertsey. In the 
pretty village of Ottershaw, close by, is 
Anningsley Park. Here formerly resid- 
ed Thomas Day, the author of the 
well-known and ever delightful " Sand- 
ford and Merton ; " and here, since 
then, has lived a gifted poetess of our 
own time, the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Ottershaw can now boast of a beautiftil 
little church, which will be worth the 
notice of those interested in modem 
church building, and from the conMnon 
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opposite to the church we get a fine 
view, and a breath of such ah' as might 
make even ^e Bud infirmity fi^el young 
aud strong. 

But we must not loiter longer at this 
point, with so much that is interesting 
lying Btill before us. Through Chertaey 
Lock we pass quickly on to Laleham. 
And the mention of Laleham reeals one 
name far above all other associations — 
the name of Dr. Arnold. It is remark- 
able that our little voyage should incid- 
entally bring US into sympathy with 
the three great schools of England — 
Harrow, Rugby, and Eton, Of Harrow 
we have spoken, and Eton lies but a few 
miles ahead of ns, while Eugby and 
Dr. Arnold are two ideas which cannot 
he separated. It was at Laleham that 
Dr. Arnold spent some of the happiest 
hours of hia liffe, and from Laleham that 
he went to Rugby. What he did tJKre 
has left its mark on history; it is scarce- 
ly too much to say that without his 
work there the whole education of Eng- 
land, whatever its deficiencicB, would be 
many years behind its present standard. 
Hia influence has radiated, through 
pupils who absorbed hia spirit, through- 



out the countiT. Without Arnold, Har- • 
row would have had no Vaughan, 
Westminster no Stanley (to name only 
two out of the many old Hugbaans who 
have won distinction, and are proud to 
own how much of it is due to their old 



Another name of a certain celebrity 
is also connected with Laleham, for 
here stands the mansion of the Earl ot 
Lucan, who will he always remembered 
in connection with the Crimean War as 
the General who gave the latal order 
which resulted in the " charge of the six 
hundred " at Balaclava. 

If we arc not tempted by the promise 
of " good fly fishing " at Laleham and 
Penton Hook, we shall go on at once to 
Staines, like Laleham, on the Middlesex 
side of the river. The name is derived 
from the stones (stance) which marked 
the foi-d where the old Roman road from 
Silcheeter crossed the river. By this 
ford the Danes in 1010 or 1011 crossed 
into Surrey, after bmuing Oxford. At 
Staines we pass, for the first time, beyond 
the jurisdiction of the City of London; 
in a meadow above the bridge is the 
city's boundary stone, inscribed " God 
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preserve the City of London, 1280." 
The handsome bridge was opened April 
28, 1832, by WiUiam IV. and Queen 
Adelaide. On this occasion a curious 
incident took place. " The attention of 
a large body of people assembled to 
witness the scene was attracted by the 
appearance of two men of unequal size, 
who were making their way through the 
crowd towards the presence of their 
majesties. These apparent intruders 
were Col. Wood, of Littleton, and Wil- 
liam Goring, tailor, of Chertsey [p. 52]. 
The little tailor of five feet four was 
speedily introduced to the King by the 
tall Colonel of five feet eleven, as a 
worthy subject who wished to speak to 
his Majesty. The King bent an ear to 
the diminutive tailor, and requested to 
know his wishes. * May it please your 
Majesty,' said the tailor, * I am WiUiam 
Goring, tailor, of Chertsey, and am 100 
years old this day. I have this morning 
walked all the way fi-om my native town 
that I may request the honour of shak- 
ing hands with your Majesty.' ' Cer- 
tainly, certainly,' repHed the King, * I 
am glad to see you, Mr. Goring, and 
must congratulate the fraternity to which 
you belong in having such a patriarch 
among them.' The King and Queen 
smiled benignantly upon the aged 
tailor, and shook hands heartily with 
him." 

From Staines to Egham a causeway 
still exists whichwas made in Henry III.'s 
reign by Tliomas de Oxenford for the 
purpose of conveying his merchandise 
safely over the low marshy ground 
which was (and to some extent still is) 
so frequently flooded by the river. But 
Thomas de Oxenford's causeway leads 
us to nothing of interest now, unless we 
wish to leave the river for a while, and 
visit Virginia Water, Cooper's Hill, &c., 
by road. There is no accounting for 
tastes, and there may be some people 
who enjoy clouds of dust ; to all such 
we strongly recommend the road from 
Egham to Virginia Water, and on to 
Ascot and Bagshot. Those who prefer 
the river will perceive that Virginia 
Water can be reached more pleasantly 



through Windsor Park, and that the 
river itself will carry us under the foot 
of Cooper's Hill. But first it winds, 
calmly past a scene which was once 
upon a time a very stormy one — 
the meadow called Kunnymede, (the- 
"meadow of Council"). It can be 
scarcely necessary to mention the 
famous conference which took place- 
here, June 15, 1215, and which resulted 
in the signing of a document which will 
ever immortalise King John, Kunny- 
mede, and — Dr. Kenealy ! But, in 
spite of the "Englishman" and the 
" Magna Charta Association," there: 
may very likely be a good many 
'Englishmen' who have no 'associa- 
tion' in particular with "Magna 
Charta," beyond the occasionally recur- 
ring nuisance of certain "demonstra- 
tions " in Hyde Park. To such it may 
be interesting to note down the maia 
provisions made by that cqlebrated 
document. 1. — Freedom of election to* 
benefices, for the clergy. 2. — Regula- 
tion of "succession duty." 3. — ^The 
consent of the council necessary to the 
levying of subsidies. 4. — The King 
not to seize vassal's land for debt if there 
is enough personal property to pay the 
debt. 5. — The greater vassals to extend 
privileges to the less. 6. — ^Uniformity 
of weights and measures. 7. — Free- 
dom of entrance to or exit from the 
country. 8. — Security of ancient liber- 
ties to all cities and boroughs. 9. — 
Eegulation of succession of property by 
will or law. 10. — Freedom of access to 
the court, which must be stationary. 
11. — Restriction on fines. 12. — ^Tools 
may not be taken as a fine. 13. — Law- 
ful witnesses necessary in all trials. 
14. — The judgment of equals and the 
verdict of law necessary before punish- 
ment of anyone. 

After reading these provisions over in 
sight of Runnymede, if we require 
anything to employ our thoughts as our 
boat lazily passes along, perhaps we: 
might find it in trying to solve the: 
problem. How did Dr. Kenealy contrive 
to connect himself and " Tichbome " 
with Magna Charta? If, as is not 
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unlikely, that nnt is too liard to crack, 
perhaps we shall gmtefull j hail the hoB- 
pitable " Bells of Ouscley," and there 
fortify the inner man for a climb up 
Cooper's Hill. Those who care for 
no. extensive view will be well repaid by 
mouBting this ascent. Cooper's Hill is 
(for so flat a district) a considerable 
eminence, overlooking Rnnnjinede and 
the Thames valley. On reaching the 
top of the road leading up from the 
" Bella of OuBuIey " (whicn is .called 
Priest's Hill) the tourist finds him- 
self on Englefield Green, a picturesqne 
common surrounded with detached viQ as 
and gardens, where dweU the aristocracy 
of Egham. The road to the right con- 
dacte to the " Bishop's Gate " of 
Windsor Park, and those who follow it 
will find, a few yards inside the park, 
on the right hand, a fine group of beech 
trees, which form afrftme to one of the 
best views of Windsor Castle and its 
park, as shown in the engraving at the 
head of this section [p. 51} ; while on 
the left they wiU be tantalised by the 
locked gate of the Rhododendron walk, 
which wonld lead them to Virginia 
Water. But, to return to onr position 
at the top of Priest's Hill. We perceive 
on our immediate left the buildings and 
park of the Koyal Indian Engineering 
College. This magnificent place, for- 
merly a gentleman's seat, was purchased 
and enlarged by the Government for a 
training college to supply engineers to 
onr Indian "Empire.' The opening 
is an esceOent one in these days, when 
the British parent is so anxiously 
a^ng " What's to be done with the 
boys ? " The college course covers three 
Tears, one of which is spent in pract- 
- ical liaining in large iron and engineer- 
ing works in London, Newcastle, Mid- 
dleshorough or elsewhere. Those who 
pass the examinations successfully are at 
once appointed to some district in India, 
where work and salary are guaranteed 
to them as Govemment officials ; but 
it may be as well to state that the 
Cooper's Hill course is no childs'-play, 
and the idle or self-indulgent " young 
man of the period" had better keep 



away from it. The president of the 
collie is Col. Chesney, the well-known 
author of " The Dilemma." The gar- 
dens are prettily laid out, and the 
grounds, extending down the side of the 
hill through a miniature wood, show 
some channing groups of trees and 
vistas of sylvan scenery. 

From a point of the hill a little 
beyond the College a fine panoramic 
view is seen. On the right St. Anne's 
Hill, St. George's Hill and other 
elevations, which however insignificant 
they might be anywhere else, show to 
advantage in this fiat valley ; im- 
mediately below, Eunnymede, Magna 
Charta Island, Anckerivycte, (where 
are some remains of an old ftiorv), 
Wraysbury, and Horton; while on tne 
left is a good view of Windsor Castle. 
Horton, just named, and of which we 
give an illustration, was the residence of 
Milton. A marble in its ivy-grown 
church is inscribed to the memory of his 
mother, oh. 1637. At Horton were 
composed, or inspired, " Lycidas, " 
"L' Allegro," "11 Penaeroso," " Comua" 
and others of his nominally minor 
but really sweetest and most enjoyable 
poems. In this retirement the Muse 
paid him her earliest visits, before 
he had devoted himself to pohtics 
or to the book of Genesis. Peeping 
in upon his handsome young face in 
its golden setting of Ught curls, 
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or the Tine, 
Or the twilled egluiUne, 

she wooed him to better work than re- 
porting the debates of the archangels 
or calling the roll of Tophet. Had he 
confined himself to this tenderer field, 
the world would have been the gainer. 
He might not have "made the word 
Miltonic mean sublime," but we can 
spare a httle of the sublime to get some 
more of the beautiful. 

Beyond Horton to the right lies 
Hounslow Heath, the scene of many 
an adventure which has found worthy 
chroniclers in Ainsworth, Reynolds, 
and others, and of military manteuvres 
under the generals of many centuries, 
from the reign of JuHus Csesar 
to that of James I. Bather more 
to the north is one of Pope's out- 
lying manors, in his time the seat of 
his friend Bathurst and the haunt of 
Addison, Prior, Congreve and Gay, and 
yet fiirther on in the wide plain over 
which our view extends, towards South- 
all on the main line of the Great 
Western Bailway, lies the fine park of 
Osterley, once the seat of the greatest 
of London's merchant princes. Sir 
Thomas Gresham. An improvement 
proposed b^ Queen BesB, on a visit to 
Gresham ]n 1578, does not speak 
highly for her taste in design. She 
remarked that in her opinion the court 
in front of. the house would look better 



split up by a wall. Her host dutifiiUy 
acceded to the idea, and surprised Her 
Majesty next m&ming by pointing out 
the wml which he had erected during 
the night, sending to London for 
masons and material for the purpose. 
The conceit was a more ponderous one 
than that of Raleigh's cloak — bricks 
and mortar versus velvet. 

A greater than Gresham succeeded, 
after the death of his widow, to the oc- 
cupancy of Osterley — Chief Justice Ooke. 
His comphment to Elizabeth on the occa- 
sion of a similar visit to the same house 
took the more tangible form of ten or 
twelve hundred pounds sterling in jewel- 
ry. She had more than a woman's weak- 
ness for finery and Coke operated upon it 
very sneceBsfully. His gems outlasted 
Gresham's wall, which has long since dis- 
appeared with the court which it disfigur- 
ed. Inplaceofbothstandsagoodljlonic 
portico, through which we may pass 
to a staircase that bears a representation 
by Bubens of the apotheosis of Mr. 
Motley's hero, William the SUent. 
The ^ery offers a collection of other 
old pictures. 

So much for the view from Cooper's 
Hill, from a prosaic pen ; what poetical 
reflections may be suggested liy it shall 
be left at present to the visitor's imagin- 
ation. One poet at least has written 
lines upon it which have preserved their 
author's name and ftaie from oblivion, 
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and for the benefit of those who 
have not read them, a few of them 
shall be given at the concluaion of our 
little tour. Meanwhile we again descend 
the path to the river and continue 
our winding course by the pretty vil- 
lage of Oid Windsor (nearly opposite 
to Horton) on the left, to Datchct. 
Between Old Windsor and Datchet, 
we begin to find ourselves really within 
reach of royalty : no longer the royalty 
of past ages, or the deserted scenes of 
kingly pleasures, but the royalty of to- 
day; memory takes the plaets of history, 
and eye sight of association. If any 
of our party do not like this, and 
prefer still to tinge the scene with 
some colouring of the past, by all means 
let them neutralize the effect of the 
brand-new iron bridge under which we 
pass, by plunging into the stream and 



ascertaining whether the temperature 
of the Thames has changed since 
Falstaff experienced the tender mercies 
of "the laundress in Datchet mead"! 
This Albert Bridge brings us to a reach 
of the river which borders Frogmore 
and the Little Park, and runs almost 
parallel with the Long Walk, a mag- 
nificent avenue 3 miles in length which 
forms the termination of the approach 
to the Castle from Bishop's Gate, or 
Vii^nia Water. Between the river 
and the Long Walk lie Frogmore House, 
the gorgeous mausoleum erected by the 
Queen as at once a monument and a 
burial place for the Prince Consort, 
and the model farm in which he took 
80 much interest. Passing these on 
our left, and some rather uninteresting 
meadows on the right, we^ are carried 
on by the village of Datchet, under its 
bridges and through 
Windsor Lock to the ' 
termination of our voy- 
age. Landing at the 
"fifteen arch" bridge fso 
called, possibly, on the 
lucus a non lucendo prin- 
ciple, because it has only 
three or four) we find our- 
selves at once in the Town 
of Windsor, which on 
the river side crouches 
close up to the embattled 
walls of the Castle — so 
closely that the very irre- 
gular pile of buildings 
. included in the latter can- 
' notatfirstglaucebeeasily 
distinguished from the 
town. High over all 
swells the round tower to 
a height of two hundred 
and twenty feet above the 
water — no excessive alti- 
tude, if we deduct the 
eminence on which it 
stands, yet enough in this 
level district to give it a 
prospect of a score or two 
of miles in all directions. 
The Conquerorfell in love 
with the situation at first 
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Bight, and gave & 
stolen monastery in 
exchange for it. The 
home so won has pro- 
Tided a shelter — at 
times very imperfect, 
indeed — to English 
Bovereigna for eight 
centuries. From the 
modest erection of 
"William it has been 
steadily growing — 
■with the growth of 
the empire we were 
near saying, but its 
chief enlargemen ts oc- 
curred before the em- 
pire entered npn the 
expansion of the past nobhah oat 

three centuries. It is 
more closely associated with Edward III. 
than with any other of the ancient line. 
He was bom at Windsor, and almost en- 
tirely rebuilt it, William of Wykeham 
being superintending architect, with "a 
fee of one shilling a day whilst at Wind- 
sor, and two shillings when he went else- 
where on the duties of his office," three 
shillings a week being the pay of his 
clerk. It becomes at once obyioua that 
the margin for "rings" was but slender 
in those days. The labour question 
gave not the least trouble. The law of 
supply and demand was not coiMulted. 
"Tiuie hundred and sixty workmen 
were to be employed on the building 
at the king's wages; some of whom 
having clandestinely left Windsor 
and engaged in other employments to 
greater advantage, writa were issued 
prohibiting all persons from employing 
them, on pain of forfeiting all their 
goods and chattels." 

In presence of so simple and effective 
a definition of the rights of the working 
man, " strikes " sink into nothingness. 
And Magna Charts had been signed a 
hundred and fifty years before! Thatcele- 
brated document, however, to which we 
have already alluded, and which seems to 
command a sort of superstitious awe, 
was drawn' np on behalf of the barons ; 
the mass of the people gained little by 



it ; English liberty happily rests on a 
securer foundation than pwchment I 

At the very threshold of the Castle- 
we are reminded that it is in the form 
of a place of defence, designed in days, 
when rumours of wars were a daily oc- 
currence, and ' an Englishman's house ' 
had, indeed, to be ' his castle.' A 
roadway, crooked and raked by frowning- 
embrasures, leads up from the peacefrd 
town to the particularly inhospitable- 
looking twin towers of Henry vIII.'s 
gateway, in their turn commanded by 
the round tower on the right, in full 
panoply of artificial scarp and ditch. 
Sentinels in the scarlet Hvery that ha& 
flamed on so many battle-fields of all 
the islands and continents, assist in 
proving that things did not always go so 
easy with majesty as they do now. But 
two centuries and more have elapsed 
since there happened any justification 
for this fi^wn of stone steel and fea- 
thers ; Rupert's futile demonstration on 
it in 1642, having been Windsor's last 
taste of war, its sternest office after that 
time was the safe-keeping of Charles 
I., who here spent his " sorrowful and 
last Christmas." Once inside the gate, 
visions of peace recur. The eye first 
falls on the most beautiful of all the 
assembled structures, St. George's 
Chapel, which, with the Memorial 
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Chapel (lately decorated in memory of 
the Prince Consort by his children), the 
Deanery, and the Winchester Tower, 
occupies the left (or north) side of the 
lower ward. In the rear of the Chapel 
are guarded, in cosy cloisters, the canons 
and minor canons of the foundation, 
with " Caesar's tower " (aa one of the 
most ancient erections is, of course, 
called) to keep watch and ward over 
them. Still farther to our left as we 
•enter are the quarters of the military 
knights of Windsor, a few favoured 
veterans, mostly distressed officers of 
the army and navy, who owe this shelter 
to royal favours and an endowment. 
The Ivy tower west of the entrance is 
followed in eastward succession by those 
of the gateway, and the Salisbury, 
Garter, and Bell towers. 

The fine exterior of St. George's 
Chapel is more than matched by the 
•carving and blazonry of the interior. 
The groined roof bears the devices of 
half-a-dozen early kings, beginning with 
Edward the Confessor. Along the choir 
iStretch the stalls of the sovereign and 
the knights-companions of the Order of 
the Garter, each hung with banner, 
mantle, sword and helmet. It is strange 
to notice among these emblems of Christ- 
ian knighthood a stall inscribed with 
the name of the Shah of Persia ; but it 
would be more consolatory to the student 
of progress and culture if we could 
regard this strange amalgamation of 
"the Crescent and the Cross" under 
the roof of St. George's Chapel as 
typical of a breaking down of old bar- 
riers, a truer interpretation of religion, 
and a deeper sense of union among 
men, than even the nineteenth century 
has yet shown us. 

Hard by is the hammered steel tomb 
of Edward IV., the work of the Flemish 
blacksmith, Quentin Matsys, and in the 
vaults beneath rest Edward's victim, 
Henry VI. (whose body was removed 
hither from Chertsey Abbey), Henry 
VIII., Jane Seymour, and Charles I. 
The tomb of the latter was examined in 
1813 by Sir Henry Halford, accom- 
j)anied by several of the royal family. 



and the account of the circumstances is 
worth quoting. 

"The complexion of the face was 
dark and discoloured. The forehead and 
temples had lost little or nothing of 
their muscular substance. The cart- 
ilage of the nose was gone ; but the 
left eye, in the moment of first exposure, 
was open and full, though it vanished 
almost immediately, and the pointed 
beard so characteristic of the reign of 
King Charles was perfect. The shape 
of the face was a long oval ; many of 
the teeth remained ; and the left ear, in 
consequence of the interposition of 
some unctuous matter between it and 
the cere-cloth, was found entire. The 
hair was thick at the back part of the 
head, and in appearance nearly black. 
A portion of it, which has since been 
cleaned and dried, is of a beautiful dark- 
brown color. That of the beard was a 
reddish-brown. On the back part of 
the head it was not more than an inch 
in length, and probably had been cut so 
short for the convenience of the 
executioner, or perhaps by the piety of 
friends after death in order to furnish 
memorials of the unhappy king. On 
holding up the head to determine the 
place of separation from the body, the 
muscles of the neck had evidently 
contracted themselves considerably, and 
the fourth cervical vertebra was found 
to be cut through its substance trans- 
versely, leaving the face of the divided 
portions perfectly smooth and even — an 
appearance which could have been 
produced only by a heavy blow in- 
flicted with a very sharp instrument, 
and which furnished the last proof 
wanting to identify Charles I." 

A highly edifying spectacle this must 
have been to the Prince Regent and 
his brother Cumberland. The cer- 
tainties of the past and the possibiUties 
of the future must have been highly 
suggestive. But a few years before a 
French Sovereign had shared the fate of 
Charles, and several other kings were 
drifting about Europe with no very 
certain prospect of coming soon to an 
anchor. Napoleon was showing a good 
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double front to his combined foes in Spain 
and Oermanj, and his dethronement 
and the restoration of the Bonrbons 
were not as yet thought of. The 
Spanish and Hanoveriau Bucceaaioiia 
were apparently extinct ; the Prince 
Hegent himself was very unpopular 
with the public, and the classes which 
supported him were more so, by 
reason of the arrogant exactions of 
the landed proprietors, the high price of 
grain and other heavy financial burdens 
consequent on the war, the arbitrary 
prosecutions and imprisonment of leaders 
of the people, and the irregularities of 
the Prince's private life. 

But these sinister omens proved 
illusory. Leigh Hunt, Wraxall and 
the rest made but ineffectual martyrs ; 
theBourhons straggled back mto France 
and Spain, with such results as we see ; 
Geoi^e IV. weathered, by no merit of 
his own, a fresh series of storms at 
home ; the clouds that lowered upon 
his house were made glorious summer 
by the advent in 181tl, of the young 
Princess who was destined to be the moat 
popular monarch of En^ish history, 
the Princess Victoria. Thus, passing 
. the beautiful monument of the Princess 
Charlotte, we step from the tomb of 
Charles in St. George's Chapel to that 
where Kings George and William slum- 



ber undisturbed in the" WolseyChaptel," 
(the Memorial Chapel to the Prince 
Consort already mentioned.) Wolsey's 
fixtures were sold by the thrifty patriots 
of Cromwell's Parliament, and bought 
in by the republican governor of the 
castle as "old brass." George was 
able, too, to add another story to the 
stature of the ronnd tower or keep 
which marks the middle ward of the 
castle and looks down, on the rare 
occasion of a sufficiently clear atmo- 
sphere, on prosperous imd uo longer 
isloyi London. This same keen has 
quite a list of royal prisoners : John of 
France and David II. and James I. of 
Scotland enjoyed a prolonged view of 
its interior ; so did tne young earl of 
Surrey, a brother poet (a centiuy re- 
moved) of James. 

Leaving behind us the atmosphere 
of shackles and dungeons, we emerge, 
through the upper ward and the addi- 
tions of Queen Bess, upon the ample 
terrace, where nothing bounds us but 
the horizon. Together, the nortli, 
east and south teiraces measure some 
two thousand feet. The first looks 
upon Eton, the lesser pM'k of some 
five hundred acres whicn fills a bend 
of the Thames, and the country beyond 
for many miles. The eastern platform, 
lying between the queen's privat« 
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apartments and an exquisite private 
garden, is not always free to visitors. 
The south terrace presentH to the eye 
the Great Park of thirty-eight hundred 
acres, extending six miies, with a width 
of from half a mile to two miles. The 
egnestrian statue at the end of the Long 
Walk is a conspicuooB object. The pre- 
vailing mass of rolling woods is broken by 
scattered buUdings, glades and avenues, 
whioh take from it monotony and give it 
life. Kear the south end is the artificial 
pond called Virginia Water, ah^ady 
spoken of, edged with canaelesB arches 



and ruins, that never were anything 
but ruins,. Chinese temples and idle 
toys of various other kinds, terrestrial 
and aquatic. 

The elevation of the terrace is not so 
great as to bring out low-lying objects 
much removed, but we see the summits 
of hills, each having its name, as St. 
Leonard's, Cooper's (with which we are 
already acquainted), Highstanding, &c., 
and glimpses of the river and of some 
country seats. St. Anne's Hill was the 
home of Fox; at St, Leonard's dwelt the 
father of his rival and rival of his father, 
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aad at Binfield, Pope (whom it is so 
liard to think of as having ever been 
joung) "lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came." The equestrian statue 
just alluded to represents George III. 
The " best farmer that e'er brushed dew 
jfrom lawn " is clad in antique costume 
with toga and buskins. Bestriding a 
stout horse, without stirrups, and with 
no bridle to speak of, the old gentleman 
looks calmly into the distance, while 
Tiis steed is in the act of stepping over 
.a perpendicular precipice. This pre- 
posterous effort of the sculptor's art has 
the one merit of serving as a finger- 
post. The old king points us to his 
palace, three miles off, at the end of the 
famous Long Walk. He did not him- 
self care to live at the castle, but liked 
to make his home at an obscure lodge 
in the park, the same from which, on 
.his first attack of insanity, he set out in 
•charge of two of his household on that 
melancholy ride to the retreat of Kew, and 
to which he returned a few months later 
restored for the time. Shortly after his 
recovery he attempted to throw up one 
of the windows of the lodge, but found 
it nailed down. He asked the cause, 
•and was' told, with inconsiderate blunt- 
ness, that it had been done during his 
illness to prevent his doing himself an 
injury. The perfect cahmiess and silence 
w^ith which he received this explanation 
■was a sufficient evidence of his recovery. 
But before exploring the park, the in- 
terior of the castle claims further atten- 
tion, and by way of getting over dis- 
agreeable associations as soon as possible 
"we seek at first the darkest and gloomiest 
part ; we dive into the crypt of the 
bell-tower, or the curfew-tower that 
used to send far and wide to many a 
Saxon cottage the hateful warning that 
told of servitude. How old the base 
of this tower is nobody seems to know, 
nor how far back it has served as a 
prison. The oldest initials of state 
prisoners inscribed on its cells date to 
1600. The walls are twelve feet thick, 
and must have begotten a pleasant feel- 
ing of perfect security in the breasts of 
the involuntary inhabitants. They did 



not know of a device contrived for the 
security of their jailers, which has but 
recently been discovered. This is a 
subterranean and subaqueous passage, 
alleged to lead under the river to Burn- 
ham Abbey, three miles off. The visitor 
will not be disposed to verify this state- 
ment or to stay long in the comparatively ' 
airy crypt ; but will probably prefer to 
proceed as quickly as may be to the 
fine range of the State Apartments 
above. St. George's Hall, the Water- 
loo Gallery, the Council Chamber, and 
the Vandyck ' Room are the most 
attractive, all of them for the sake of 
the historical portraits which they 
contain, and the first also for its merit 
as an example of a Gothic interior and 
its associations with the order of the 
Garter, the knights of which society 
are 'installed* in it. In the Waterloo 
Room is a series of portraits of the 
leaders ci^il and military, Enghsh and 
continental, of the last and successful 
league against Napoleon. They are 
nearly all by Lawrence, and of course 
admirable in their delineation of 
character. In that essential of a good 

Eortrait none of the EngUsh school 
ave excelled Lawrence. We may rely 
upon the truth to Nature of each of the 
heads before us; for air and expression 
accord with what history tells us of the 
individuals, its verdict eked out and 
assisted by minutiae of lineament and 
meaning detected, in the "off-guard" 
of private intercourse, by the eye of a 
great painter and a lifelong student of 
physiognomy. We glance from the 
rugged Blucher to the wily Mettemich, 
and from the philosophic Humboldt to 
the semi-savage Platoff. The dandies 
George IV. and Alexander are here, but 
Brummel is left out. The gem of the 
collection is Pius VII., Lawrence's 
masterpiece, familiar to many by engrav- 
ings. "Brunswick's fated chieftain" 
will interest the votaries of Childe 
Harold. Could he have looked forward 
to 1870, he would perhaps have chosen 
a different side at Waterloo, as his 
father might at Jena, and have elected to 
figure in oil at Versailles rather than at 
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Windsor. Incomparably more destruct- 
ive to the small German Princes have 
been the Hohenzollems than the 
Buonapartes. 

But we forget these 19th century 
worthies in the council chamber, where 
reign Guido, Rembrandt, Claude, and 
even Da Vinci. If Leonardo really 
executed all the pictures ascribed to 
him in English collections, the common 
impressions of his habits of painting 
but httle, and not often finishing that, 
do him great injustice. Martin Luther 
is here, hf Holbein, and the countess 
of Desmond, the merry old lady, 

Who lired to the age of twice threescore and ten. 
And died of a faU from a cherry tree then, 

is embalmed in the bloom of one hun- 
dred and twenty and the gloom of Rem- 
brandt. The two dozen pictures in 
this room form nearly as odd an 
association as any like number of 
portraits could do. . Guercino's Sibyl 
figures with a cottage interior by 
Teniers, and Lely's Prince Rupert 
looks down with lordly scorn on Jonah 
pitched into the sea by the combined 
efforts of the two Poussins. The link 
between Berghem's cows and DelSarto's 
Holy Family was doubtless supplied to 
the minds of the hanging committee by 
recollections of the manger. The thrifty 
Pennsylvanian, West, is assigned the 
.vestibule. Five of his "ten-acre" 

fictures illustrate the wars of Edward 
II. and the Black Prince. The king's 
closet and the queen's closet are fiUed 
mostly by the Flemings. Vandyck's 
room finishes the list. It has, besides 
a portrait of himself and several more 
of the first Charles and his family in 
every pose, some such queer, or worse 
than queer, commoners as Tom Killi- 
grew. Sir Kenelm Digby, and Venetia 
his hopeful spouse, so dear to novelists 
of a certain school. 

Vast sums have been expended on 
the renovation and improvement of the 
castle during the past half century. 
With Queen Victoria it has been 
more popular as a residence than with 
any of her predecessors since the four. 



teenth century. But it is time to quit 
the intef ior of the castle for a ramble 
in the Great Park. We cannot apply 
literally to the view from Windsor 
Thackeray's lines on " the castle towers 
of Bareacres:" 

I stood upon the donjon Iceep and viewed the country 

o'er; 
I saw the lands of Bareacres for fifty miles or more. 

We scan what was once embraced in 
Windsor Forest, where the Norman laid 
his broad palm on a space a hundred 
and twenty miles round, and, like the 
lion in the fable of the hunting-party, 
informed his subjects that that was lus 
share. The domain dwindled, as did 
other royal appurtenances, yet in 1807 
the circuit was as much as seventy- 
seven miles. In 1789 it embraced 
sixty thousand acres. The process 
of contraction has since been accelerated, 
and but little remains outside of the 
Great and Little Parks. Several villages 
of little note stand uppn it. Of these 
Wokingham has the distinction of an 
ancient hostelry yclept the Rose, and 
the celebrity of the Rose is a beau- 
tiful daughter of the landlord of a 
century and a half ago. This 
lady missed her proper fame by the 
blunder of a merry party of poets who 
one evening encircled the manogany of 
her papa. It was as " fast " a festivity 
as such names as Gay and Swift could 
make it. Their combined efforts resulted 
in the burlesque of Molly Mogg. These 
two and some others contributed each a 
verse in honour of the fair waiter, hut 
they mistook her name, and the crown 
fell upon the less charming brow of her 
sister, whose cognomen was depraved 
from Mary into Molly. Wyclifie's Oak is 
pointed out as a comer of the old forest, 
a long way east of the park. Under its 
still spreading branches that forerunner 
of Luther is said to have preached ; 
and in the vast mass of foliage which 
fills the landscape nearly every century 
finds some celebrated representative. 
One venerable tree claims to be coeval 
with the Confessor. One of them, 
thirty-eight feet round, is called after 
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the Cwiiquei'or, Auothcr sheltered 
WiUiam Rufits, tirod from the chaae. 
Uuder another gathered recmita bound 
with Cojur de Lion for the Holy Land. 
Against the bole of this was set up ii 
]}i'iU!tising butt for the clothyard shafts 
that won Agincourt, and beneath that 
bivouacked the pickets of Cromwell. 
S& we look down upon their topmost 
loHves there floats, high above our own 
level, " darkly painted on the crimson 
sky," the solitary heron winging his 
way to the evening tryst of his tribe in 
the heronry. 

But we shall look in vain for the 
most noted of all the Windsor trees. 
It was in the Home Park, on the lUr- 
ther or northern side of the castle, that 
the fairies were used to perform their 



"Whether the genuine oak waa cut down 
»t the eloae of the last century, or was 
preserved, carefully fenced in and la- 
belled, in Ml utterly leafless and shattered 
state, to our ;reneration,isamootpoiQt. 
Certain it is that the most ardent Shake- 
sperean must abandon the hope of se- 
eiiring for a bookmark to his Men-ij 
Wivex of Windsor one of the leaves 
that rustled, while " Windsor bell struck 
twelve," over the head of fet Jack. He 
has the satisfaction, however, of looking 
up at the identical bell-tower of the six- 
teenth century, and may make tryst 
with his imagination to await its mid- 
night chime. 

At Windsor we may leave oui- boat 
and make onr return t** London by 
another ivute, which still brings us to 
scveralspotsofriversidesccnery. Cross- 
ing the bridge at which we landed on 
our arrival, we And ourselves at once in 
the small town of Eton, separated from 
Windsor only by the stream. From 
the Eton shore, a little way along, we 
obtain one of the prettiest views of the 
castle, on which we have now turned 
our backs. Aa we passed from royal 
" Sheen " to Harrow, so we now forsake 
royal Windsor for Eton j but here the 
link is closer, for Eton is a royal found- 



ation, and all its traditions arc courtly 
and aristocratic. It must be confessed 
that in spite of this Eton's present re- 
pute as a public school does not more 
than rival that of its less proudly en- 
dowed competitors. Strange rumours 
of contemplated reforms being thwarted 
by the influence of ti-adition or vested 
interest reach our ears, while of the 
need for reform of some sort no one 
who knows anything of the inner liie of 
the school can have any doubt. The 
iBct may possibly be that the institution 
has grown to unwieldy dimensions ; can 
any staff of masters hope to manage 
successfully a mass of nearly a thousand 
boys ? But whatever the internal con? 
ditioii of the school may he, there is no 
doubt about the beauty of the exterior. 
The red brick buildings of the school 
form a picturesque foil to the hghter 
tinted and more gracefully designed 
chapel, while the long low waH and line 
of fine trees which separate them from 
the main road, complete as striking a 
group as can be found in any other 
English town. The picture, however, 
to be rightly enjoyed, must be seen 
with its figures j it does not appear to 
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the UiHt ailvautugc uiilustt the Ewaiiu of 
Kton boys is l)Uzziii^ in and out of the 
old archways, tluBteriiig on tlie low brick 
wall of the yard, or making raids on 
the basket of some ancient cake-seller. 
To behold Kton at its best, we must 
find the playing fields also occupied ; 
the bright dresses of football players, or 
the brilliant 'flaimels' of cricket«rs 
contrasting with the green of turf and 
tree which surround the grey building ; 
or we must turn back once more to the 
river and watch the famous institution 
of 'the boats.' The Thames, in its 
three bends from Senly Hall down to 
Dattihet Mead, where Talstaff OTer- 
(iowed the buck-bafiket, belon;^ to the 
boys. In this space it is split into aii 
archipelago of Aits. In and out of the 
gleaming paths and avenues of silvery 
water that wind between them glide 
the little boats. Here is first trained 
many a future athlete for the Mortlake 
ajid Putney course ; and more than that, 
many a " tall admiral " has commenced 
liis " march over the mountain wave " 
among these water-lilies and hedges of 
osier. 

Leaving the boys at pky and entering 
the great gate of the western of the 
two quadrangles, we ai-c welcomed by a 



bronzL' statue of the tbunder of thu 
institution, Henry VI. He endowed it 
in 1440. The first organisation com- 
prised " a provost, four clerks, ten 
priests, si.t choristers, twenty-five poor 
grammar schoiarH, and twenty-five poor 
infiim men to pray for the king." The 
prayere of these invalids were sorely 
needed by the unhappy scion of Lan- 
caster, but did him little good in a teni- 
jHtral sense. Laymen are non-eligible 
for the provostship. Thus it happens 
that the list does not include two names 
which would have illuminated it more 
than those of any of the incnmbenta — 
Boyle the philosopher, "fether of 
chemistry and brother of the earl of 
Cork," and Waller the poet. The 
modem establishment consists of a pro- 
vost, vicc-pro\ost, six fellows, a master, 
imder-mastci-, assistants, seventy foun- 
dation scholars, seven lay clerts and 
ten cboristei-s, with a cortege of iniferior 
ofiicers and sen'ants — a tolerably foU 
staff. The boys of the school do not live 
in the college precincts, but at boarding 
houses in the town, whence theirdesigna- 
tion of * oppidans,' the seventy gownsmen 
only having dormitories in the college. 
The roll of the uhimni contains such 
names as the fitst earl of Chatham, Har- 
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ley earl of Uxfoi-d, Boliiiffbrake, Fox, 
(jmy, Ohiiiu'iij;, WellinstiDU, Hallaiu, 
mid luutiy others. That is enough to 
Bay for Eton. Thu beauties of the 
ehapel, the treasurjH of the library and 
the other shows of the place become 
trivial !)¥ the side of the record. 
Those who deaii-e to know more may 
study with pleasure and advantage the 
[lages of Mr, Maxwell Lyte'a lately i>ub- 
linhed History of Eton Collie. 

I'a«8ing aiuong the cluster of mastei-s' 
houses along the high road which skirts 
the playing fields, a mile of uniu- 
teregting flat country brings its to 
Slough, Upton, and Ohalvey ; the for- 
mer only noticeable as being the 
Station on the Great Western for re- 
turn to London : it is a small town of 
unredeemed ughness which has grown 
up round the old village of Upton. 
'I here iu a picturesque (.'hurch ut 
Upton which will repay a visit, hut the 
chief interests of the place are derived 
Irom its having been the residence of 
Sir Johu Herschel the great astronomer, 
and being now his burial place; and 
also from the neighbourhood of tialt 
Hill, with all its traditions of the 
Et«n "Montem." Beyond Slough lien 
Stoke Poges, wlici"c is the " country 



churchyard," immortalised by (.Ji-aj^'s 
I Ekiiii* They show Gray's tomb in 
! Stoke Poges church, and his house, 
' West End Cottage, half a mile distant. 
The scenes of his Eleijtj lie all around. 
" The rugged ehn," " the ivy-mantled 
tower," and "the yew ti-ee's shade," the 
most specific among the simple ' proper- 
ties ' of his little sjiectacle, are common 
to BO many ])laces that there are seveiiJ 
competitors for the honour of having fiir- 
nished them. It is strange that (iray 
could never understand the popularity of 
this poem. He used to say, " with a good 
deal of acrimony," that the Elegij "owed 
its popularity entirely to the subject, 
and the public would have received it 
as well had it been written entirely in 
prose ! " 

Not far hence is Beaconsfield, which 
ga\'e a home to Burke and now gives 
n home to one who, though a lesser man 
than Burke, may yet ho])e to leave a 
mark on the pages of English history, 
even if he onJy go down to posterity as 
the minister who with much ingenuity 
manufactured an Empress. At all 
events, Benjamin Disraeli may claim 
to have flilfilled the prophecy which 
he made when he was first coughed 
down in the House of Commons : "the 
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time will come whcuyoii shnll listen to 
iiif." But OOT i)re8eut trip is over, 
and wc must not be tempted by the 
Biglit of 'fields and pastiu^s new' 
to wander farther away, or else Burn- 
hum Beeches would first atti-act us. 
" Enough is as good as a feast " bow- 
ever, 80 we start on our homeward way 
fi-om Hlouffh to Loudon with niinglud 
Tecolleetions of lovely sceneiT and 
brighter thonf!;htB;havmj; learned some- 
thin^', it may be hoped, IVum the banks 
of the niames, and able to appreciate 



and sympathize witli the sentinieiit of 
Denham's lines (suggested by the view 
from Cooper's hill), 



Mine eye detcemUng (rom Clie liiU aiif 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD. 

I? HE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
I The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Saye where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings Inll the distant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
The moping owl does to the moon oomplain 

Of Bnoh as, wand'ring near her secret bow'r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those mgged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a monld'ring heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
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The breezj call of incense-breathing mom, 

The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-bnilt shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall ronse them from their lowlj bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or bnsy honsewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's retnm, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike th' inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

■ 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 
If memdry o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its inansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Kich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repress'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd oaves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast. 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 
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Th' applause of list'ning senates to command, ! 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, j 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, ] 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbad : nor circumscribed alone ' 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride, 

With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from tho madding crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet eVn these bones from insult to protect 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to jd^mb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd. 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing ling'ring look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 

E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 



" Hard by jon wood, now Bmiliug ob in eooru, 
Mntfring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now drooping, wofulrwan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with core, or cross'd in hopeless loTe. 

" One mom I miss'd him on the caBtom'd hilt. 
Along the heath, and near hia fav'rite tree ; 

Another oame ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

" The next, with dirges dno in sad array 

Slow throngh the chnrch-way path we saw him borne :- 
Approach and read (for thou can'st read) the lay 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

There soatter'd <^ the earliest of the year. 
By hands nnaeen are show'rs of violets fonnd ; 

The redbreast loves to bnild and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the gronnd. 

The Epitaph. 

Bore resU hit head v/pon tlie lap of earth 

A yowth, loforivne and to fame unknown: 
Fair science frotim'd not on hit hvmhle birth. 

And melanehohj mark'd him for her own. 

Large waa hit hmmty, and hie ioul eineere, 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
Ee gave to mis'ry (all he had) a tear. 

He gaMdfrom heav'n ('twas all he with'd) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his fraUties from their dread abode, 

(Th^e they alike in trembling hqie repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 

SURGEON-DENTIST, 

Will be glad to fbrward a Pamphlet, gratis and post-free, which explains 
the most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction 
of natural Teeth without pain, from his only London address, 

57, Great Russell Street, 

opposite the British Museum, 



Note.— IMPROVED PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and 
Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate cases on a perfectly 
painless system of self-adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps 
being unnecessary; and, by recent scientific discoveries and improve- 
ments in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impos- 
sible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums 
and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and, durability, 
are insured, useless bulk being obviated, and articulation is ren- 
dered clear and distinct In the administration of the Oxide Gas, 
Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

" October i8, 1873. 

" My dear Doctor, — I request you to accept my grateful thanks for your great 

professional assistance, which enables me to masticate my food ; and wherever I go I 

shall show your professional skill, as I think the public ought to know where such 

great improvement in Dentistry and Mechanical Skill can be obtained. 

" I am, dear Doctor, 

" Yours truly, 

" S. G. HUTCHINS, 

" By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen." 
'f G. H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S." 
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OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE." 



CLARKE'S WORLD FAMED 

BLOOD MIXTURE, 

Trade Mark,—" Blood Mixture." 

THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 

For deanMnf and clearing the blood from all impurities, cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skm Diseases, and sores of all kinds, it is a never failing and permanent cure. 



It Cures old Sores. 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. 
Cures Blackheads or Pimples on the Face. 
Cures Scurvy Sores. 



It Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 
Cures Blood and Sldn Diseases. 
Cures Glandular Swellings. 
Gears the Blood from allimpure matter. 
From whatever cause arising. 



As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate consti- 
tution of cither sex, the proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 



THOUSANDS OP TBSTIM0NIAL8 FROM ALL PARTS. 



CURE OF A BAD LEG OF 15 
YEARS* STANDING. 

" Chapel Place, Tunbridge Wells, 
" 8th February, X876. 
"Mr. Clabkb, Dsar Sir,— I have much 
pleasure in sending you the enclosed testimonial, 
which I have received to-day, and having sup- 
plied Mr. Farmer with the 'Blood Mixture/ 
can vouch for the truth of his statement. 

" I am, yours faithfully, 

"G. E. BUTLER." 

" Windmill Farm, near Tunbridge Wells, 
" S4th September, 1875. 
' ' Sir, — ^Your ' Blood Mixture ' has quite cured 
me of a very bad leg of 15 years' standing. Be- 
fore I commenced to take the Mixture I had tried 
ever3rthing,butdidmenogood- But after taking 
one zzx. bottle and three small ones I am per- 
fectly cured, and able to follow my work. Sir, 
3rou are at liberty to use this in any way you 
think proper, as I think it should be known to 
aUsuffiurm. "WILLIAM FARMER." 

EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF 
SKIN DISEASE. 

" Crane Street, Chichester, 

" 14th February, 1876. 
"Sir, — Having been cured, by your Blood 
Mixture, of a very painful skin disease, I think 
it right that vou should be informed of the case, 
for the benefit of others. For the last eighteen 
months my hands, arms and face, have been in a 
dreadful state, so much so that the pain kept me 
from sleeping at night or working by day. I 
was for nx months an out-patient at the Infir- 
mary here, and have had the attendance of other 
medical gentlemen in the town, besides taking 
and using a great number of medicines, but no- 
thing did me the least good, in fact, I was told 
at the Infirma^, that notmng more could be 
done for me. I was ^uite down-hearted, and 
quite despaired of being even relieved, much 
less cured, until I was advised by Mr. Gambling, 
Chemist, Chichester, to try your Blood Mixture, 
and a lady bought me a large bottle, and before 
I had finished it, I am th^ikful to say, I was 
guite cured, and my health b better now than 
it has beentor years. 

" I remain. Sir. 

" Your obedient servant, 

"CAROLINE SIMS." 



WONDERFUL CURE OF ULCE- 
RATED SORE LEGS OF z8 YEARS' 
STANDING. 

Messrs. C Mumby and Company, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists, Gosport, write as follows : 

" Sir, — We have received the enclosed testi- 
monial and have much pleasure in forwarding 
it to you. As he obtained the medicine from 
us, we can vouch for the truth of his statement." 

" a 7th February, 1875. 

"I, Charles Luker, keeper of the Ro3ral 
Engineers' Office, at Gosport, having had ulce- 
rated sore legs for the last z8 years, which broke 
out while statiiHied at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Since my return to England I have tried evoy- 
thing in the way of patent medicines I could 
hear of, and have had the best advice both in 
government and private hospitals, but obtained 
no permanent relief ; on hearing, three months 
ago, of your medicines, I was mduced to try 
them, and, wonderful to relate, after having 
taken one large bottle of Blood Mixture, and 
applied two 4^. td. pots of your Miraculous 
&uve, my legs are perfectly healed. 

"You are at perfect liberty to make what 
use you like of this as I think all who suffer 
from similar diseases should try the same. 

"CHAS. LUKER. . 
" Late Sergt. R. Engmeers." 
" Witness— W. J. Sparrow. 

"To Mr. F. J. Clarke, Lincoln." 

T MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL.— 

JL Cleanse the vitiated blood whenever you find its 
impurities bursting through the skin m pimples, 
eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it when you find it 
obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleanse it 
when it is foul, and your feelings will tell you 
when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of 
the system will follow. 

CLARKE'S WORLD-FAMED 
BLOOD MIXTURE is sold in bottles, u. &£ 
oich, and in cases containing six times we quan- 
tity, zz«. each— sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. 



BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDICINE Vendors throughout the United 

Kingdom and world, or sent to any address, on receipt of 30 or 133 stamps, by the Proprietor, 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 

APOTHECARIES' HALL, LINCOLN. 
CAUTION.— Beware of worthless and injurious imitations. 
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GEORGE REES, 

PRINTSELLER AND PICTURE-FRAME 
MANUFACTURER. 



ESTABLISHED OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 



AQ U AGR APH S. 

All the New Pictures at Redticed Prices ^ Beautifully Framed, 

E N GRAY I NGS. 

A Large Selection from all the Best Masters^ at the Lowest Prices, 

OLEOGRAPHS. 

The Finest Specimens from the Old and Modem Masters, at 

Greatly Reduced Prices, 

MASTER MAGRATH; HONEYMOON; DONALD, 

(WATERLOO CUP WINNERS), 
All very finely Coloured, 24 ^ i8, Ts, 6d, each, 

ALSO, 

DERBY WINNERS, FOX-HUNTS, AND 

STEEPLE-CHASING. 



CATALOGUES, THREE STAMPS. 



GEORGE REES, 

115, Strand; 
41, 42, 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
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DRUCE AND CO.'S 

HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 

Is the largest in the Kingdom, and their Stock of 

CARPETS, CABINET FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, ETC., 

Is unequalled, the whole of which is marked in plain figures at the lowest 

Cash Prices, 

68, 69, & 58, Baker Street, and 
3 & 4, King Street, Portman Square, W. 



DRUCE AND CO.'S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE IS SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 



DRUCE AND CO. 

Being Manufacturers, Guarantee all Goods they supply. 

68, 69, A 68, BAKER STREET, MD 3 & 4, KINC STREET, PORTIM SQUARE, W. 

ALFRED AND SON, 

MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

SUPERIOR FISHING-RODS & TACKLE. 

ALFRED'S Improved Bronze Check Winches. 

ALFRED'S Celebrated Light Cane Thames Punt Rods, 21^. 

ALFRED'S Trout and Dace Flies, 2s. per dozen. 

ALFRED'S Tackle Cases, furnished complete from ios.6d. to 

100^. 

ALFRED'S Folding Cork Cushions for the Pocket, is. 6^. each, 

2^. 6d. per pain 

ALFRED'S Galvanized Eel Traps, 11^. 6d., 12s. 6d., i6s. 6d. 

Publishers of Otter's " Modem Angler," aj. ; Otter's " Guide to 

Spinning and Trolling," is. 6d, ; " Guide for 

Young Anglers," &/., &c. 

54, MOORGATE STREET, E.G. 

ESTABLISHED 1819. 



*%. 



